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_ List of Music in, A. Macrarren’s New Opera, 


ROBIN HOOD, 


AS PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


. > (net) £1 5 


The following Pieces are published separately : 
ACT I. 


The Opera complete, in cloth folio 


Ss. 
BALLAD—*“ The hunters wake with the early morn,” Alice with Churus 4. 2 
DUET—* When lovers are parted,” , Marian and Robin (published in A fla 
andin F) .. ove eve oe eve eco ove oe Cath 8 
SONG—“ A dark and troublous time is this,” (Sherif’) oe eve we 8 
BALLAD—* True love,” (Marian (in B flat or in G) , eee ooo ow 9 
SONG—* The monk within his cell,” (Sompnour ... oe oe owe 3 
SONG—* Englishmen by birth are free,"’ Locksley, with Chorus (in G) oe 2 
Ditto (without Chorus, in E flat) ... oe oo pa 
ROUND—* May the saints protect and guide thee,” 
Alice, Allan, Sheriff, and Sompnour ove oe oe oo we 3 
ACT IL 
FOUR-PART SONG—“ The wood, the gay greenwood,” Chorus of Men (se- 
rae voice parts, 6d. each) oes oes oe ose eco ooo 2 
TRIO—* A good fat deer makes lusty cheer,” Robin, Much, and Little John 2 
SONG—* Confusion to the Norman,” Robin Hood with Chorus (in E flat) ... 2 
itto (without Chorus, in B flat) eee oe oe 2 
SCENA—* Hail ! happy morn,” and “ Power benign,” Marian eco oe 4 
AIRK—* Power benign,” (printed separately from the above, in F, and with a 
second stanza) ... ove ove ove ove ove oe 2 
DUET—“ To the Fair, to the Fair,” Marian and Alice (in C or in B flat)... 3 
BALLAD—* From childhood’s dawn,” Sheriff(in A flatorin G) .., eo 2 
BALLA D—* My own, my guidiog star,” Rodin (in D flat, in Bflat,orinG) 2 
QUINTET—* ig beet trom its terror reposes,”’ 
Marian, Alice, ‘kaley, Allan, and Sheriff ove or on oe 2 
ACT IIL 
DUET—* ryty pee = oyh ig love,” Alice and Allan oe oe wo 8 
cf ch as fled,” an p 
SCENA—} « Siochas left me to mourn,” § S#erif” a 
BALLAD—* She has left me to mourn” (printed separately from the above, in 
G, and with a second stanza)... eee ese ese on oe vo 8 
DUET—“ To King Richard at once you must go,” Sheriffand Sompnour ie 
FOUR-PART SONG —* Now the sun has mounted high,” Chorus of Men 
ag oe voice parts,6d. each) ... oe ave ove ove oo ate “ae 
itto, arranged as a Trio for two Trebles anda Bass... ase ase nee 2 
SONG—* Sons of the Greenwood,” Marian with Chorus (in E, or without 
Chorus in D) w ea ~~ - 2 “n ao 
o(° “* Vain was the proud ambition,” an . 
SCENA— 3. Life to me is [ longer dear,”’ i Robin w+ us ane ae 


BALLAD—* Life to me is no longer dear ” (printed separately from the above, 
ain D, and with a second stanza) ... ose ose eco ese eve one ps 
TRIO—* By all the love that you have shown,” Marian, Robin, and Sherif ... 3 


PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tue Overtune, arranged by E. F, Rimbault woes see neste ate 
we The Author (in the Press) 


Ditto, as a Duet eco ooo wee 10 
Tue Favourite Airs, in 3 Books, W. H. Callcot oe tees wee CCH 
Dirto, as Duets, in 3 Books, IV. H. Callcot we pan ove oe each 


QUADRILLES... ae ane vee Charles Coote ae ee 
De Vos (Polydore)—Fantaisie-‘I'ranscription on “ Power benign” ooo eee 
Favancer (Réné)—Fantasia on Favourite Airs... ove eco ry ove eco 
mene ees seen own, my guiding star” = ase ane ane 
Ricuarps (Brinley )—“ From Childhood's dawn”... 
—_——_ Grand Fantasia... ove ose 
MAcrarren (Walter) “ True love” ee et ee 
“ Life to me is no longer dear,” and “ Courage fires me” 
Brissac (Jules) —Fantaisie de Salon on “ My own, my guiding star” .., ose 
Riwaurt (E. F.)—Six Favourite Airs, arranged (easy).—No. 1. ‘* True love.” 
2. ** My own, my guiding star.” 3. ‘* From childhood’s dawn.” 4. “ Life to 
me is no longer dear. 5. ‘* Confusion to the Norman,” 6. “Sons of the 
greenwood ~. a a oe mn) oe ee each 1 


OTHER ARRANGEMENTS IN PREPARATION. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CHAPPELL, 201, REGENT STREET. 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
U.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, * 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 





To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 


Military Drill and Calisthenics we ss see see ace ne 
Librarian ss. see oe see ee te tee tee 


Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 





Dr. Mark. 
Cuares Cray, M.D, 


Director and Conductor ... s+ sso ose 
Medical Adviser 0. sso 200 ccc ce ccs sce 000 000 one 
The Rev. J. B. Witxinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. ‘ 
Master of the General Educational Department .., oo Oe et 
Dr. TYNpEtL. - 
Mr. WriGtey. 
Dr. TYNDELL. 
Mons. Rocurer, 
“2 Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. ViruxtTemps, 
**@ Mr. Donovan. 
Dr. TyNpet, 
Mr. Dow tne. 
Mr. Dowtine. 
Mr. Russet. 


Te 


Theory and Harmony aso ese cee see cee ane toe ose 
Pianoforte ss. ase 


Organist 00 000 e008 ce c00 000 088 808 088 cee ee 


CO ee 


Violin ase ove cee cee see cee tee one tee cee ane 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Violas. ss. oe +e 


Flute and Piccolo sso see soe cee ce cee ee ose oe 
Clarionet and Oboe ... seo s+ cee cee ce cee coe one 
Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo os. ose ese see one 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments «2 se see see one 
Concertina (German and English) ss. s+ see oes “* } Dr. T npg. 


Vocal ClasseS so se see cee ose ove cee coe ose 
Sergt. Farre.t. 


Mr.‘T. Dawson, 
Mr. Squire. 


Secretary to the College se 1 ++ ose one cee cee ane 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE HIRST ORCHESTRA, 


Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 


Fi 


erform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, 
larpist, Solo Pianist, as Co gers red 


and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 


SECOND ORCHESTRA, 


Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 


“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 


Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform. 


ng at his concerts. 


Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 


admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 


Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 


years by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
oks. 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 


Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and ‘I'wo to Four, p.m. every day, 


Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 





UST PUBLISHED, RUDIMENTS of HARMONY 


with Progressive Exercises. By G. A. Macrarren. Price 73. 6d. Cramer, 


Beale, & Chappel), 201 Regent Street. 
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NEW AND CHEAP PARIS EDITION 


OF 


THE WORKS OF FREDERICK CHOPIN, 


Revised and corrected by the Composer's Pupil and Friend, 
T. A. D. TELLEFSEN. 
FULL MUSIC SIZE, AND PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 


Price 8s. per Bock, or £4 the Complete Collection 
in Twelve Books, 


CONTENTS : 
Book 1.— NOCTURNES. 


2.— MAZURKAS. 
3.— MAZURK AS (continued) and WALTZES, 


4,— POLONOISES. 
5.—IMPROMPTUS, Scherzos, and Berceuse. 


6.— BALLADES, Bolero, Barcarolle, and 
GRAND FANTASIA in A flat, Op. 49, 


7.—RONDOS, Fantasia on Polish Airs, 
TARANTELLE. 


8.— SONATAS and Air Allemand varie. 
9.— CONCERTOS and Allegro de Concert, 


10.— TRIO (Piano, Violin, and Violoncello), 
a and GRAND SONATA (Piano and Vio- 
loncello). 


11.— PRELUDES, Three Studies, and Variations 


on La ci Darem, 
12.— The TWENTY-FOUR GRAND STUDIES. 
LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, Successors to Wessett & Co., 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


and 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIQ, 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LAST 50 YEARS, 
Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 
ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their discontinuing the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
Musie and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


RCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES, &c, &e. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. 
VIOLIN CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 


Solos. 
VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 
FLUTE MUSIC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &e, 
CLARIONET, HAUTBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 


to Solos. 
HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds, 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 


ment of Music for Four Hands. 
VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Qratorios, Operas, &c., &c. 
Ditto, _ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
THEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC, 
Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left, and the whole Collectisn must be cleared off in the course of a short time. 
Hours of Sale from 10 to 4. 


UHE’S ROBERT LE DIABLE. 33. 
KUHE’S DOMINO NOIR, 3s, 
KUHE’S ZAMPA. 3s. 
KUHE’S DINORAH 3s. 
KUHE’S SATANELLA, 3s. 
KUHE’S SATANELLA VALSE. 4s. 
i Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 








N EVENING WITH MEYERBEER (published this 
this day). Mélange for the Pianoforte, by Nordmann, introducing beautiful 
subjects from “ Crociato,” ‘ Robert le Diable,’ ‘ Dinorah,” ‘“* Les Huguenots," 
oe Vielka,” &e., price 5s.; Solo, 6s.; Duet also, 
AN EVENING WITH BALFE, Solo and Duet. 
AN EVENING WITH CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Solo and Duet, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
4D. OURY'S AULD ROBIN GRAY, New and 
brilliant Fantasia published this day. Also Mad. Oury’s SANTA LUCIA, 
the best and most popular arrangement of this favourite air, 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


SCHER’S NEW GALOP BRILLANT, Toujours 


Gai, is published this day, by 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


{(CHLOESSER’S BRILLIANT DUETS for Pianoforte, 
on Oberon, Dinorah, Traviata, and Rigoletto. 5s. each. All effective, brilliant, 
and moderately difficult. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


JOTRE DAME. Romance for the Pianoforte, by 
Emice BerGer. Founded ona very beautiful subject by Pergolesi. Price 3s. 
Iilustrated by Laby. Published this day by Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
AMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE. — The most 
opular set of the day. Founded on favourite and well-known melodies, illus- 
trating a visit to Ramsgate, in characteristic music. By Burckwarpt. With a most 
superb Frontispiece, by Brandard, in Colours. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


YHE BEDOUIN GALOP, by R. Minton Tayror, 


is one of the best Dancing Galops ever published. It is illustrated in colo 
price 3s. In the press for Military, Brass and String Bands. came 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


(7 OLLMcR ss DRIPPING WELL (Sixth Edition) for 


the Pianoforte. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





























NOLLMICK’S FANISKA (Second Edition) for the 


Pianoforte. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. Price 4s. hand- 

- somely bound, contains Fifty Waltzes, Forty Polkas, Ten Galops, Two Var- 
sovianas, Two Schottisches, and T'welve Sets of Quadrilles. By popular composers. 
being the cheapest and most entertaining collection of music ever published, oosey 
& Sons, Holles Street. E 








AURENT’S KILLARNEY WALTZ ON FA- 
~~ ee IRISH MELODIES, illustrated, price 3s. Boosey & Sons, 


AURENT’S MARGARETTA WALTZ on Batre’s 
Popular Song is in the same style as the Maud and Beloved Star Waltzes. It 
is superbly illustrated in colours, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 








BUCKLEY’S AMERICAN MELODIES, 


“ [> CHOOSE TO BE A DAISY,” as Sung by the 

Buckley Serenaders, and all their Copyright American Melodies, are only pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hopwood & Crew, 42 New Bond Street. The Original Buckle 
Serenaders and Miss Julia Gould (from 585 Broadway, New York, U.S.) will 
repeat their Entertainment at the St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Monday Evening 
next, 22nd October, at 8 o’clock, and a Day Performance on Saturday at 3. Stalls, 3s, ; 
Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Places may be secured at the Libraries, Music-Sellers, and at 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. Second 
Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s, A new and modern method for 
cultivating the Voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—contains 
35 pages of music. With a true aaetbe for acquiring the Shake, now for the first time 
introduced in a Singing Tutor. By ‘IT. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Published 4 A. W. Hammond (late Jullien), 214 Regent Street ; and may also be 
had of the Author at his residence, 81 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where 
pupils are also received. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 


ALMANACK FOR 1861 will be issued early in December, Price 1s. 6d. ; 
per post, Is. 8d. Advertisements, Lists of Music, Names and Addresses of Professors 
and the Trade must be sent in before the 12th November, to Rudall, Rose, Carte, & 


Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


EW ORGAN MUSIC.—LEFEBURE-WELY'S SIX 
OFFERTOIRES. (Op.35. Edited by Witttam Rea. 35. to 5s. each. 
Henry Smart’s OrcANn Pieces, introductory to the characteristic difficulties of the 
Instrument. Nos, 1 and 2, each 3s, 6d. London: Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover 


Square. 














CREMONA VIOLINS, VIOLAS, AND VIOLONCELLOS. 


x n" 7» 
HE AMATEURS and PROFESSORS of MUSIC 
are respectfully invited to see a valuable Collection of Italian Violins, Violas, 
and Viol llos, by the much-est d makers Amati, Stradinarius, and Guarnerius, 
the property of the late Frederick Perkins, Esq., which has been placed with S. A. 
Forster, FOR SALE, at his Musical Instrument Manufactory, 13 Macclesfield Street, 
Dean Street, Soho, W. 
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THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Its Risk anp Process. 


—p~—— 
(Continued from page 609.) 


GRETRY. 


Anpre Ernest Mopests Gretry was born at Liége on the 11th of 
February, 1741. His father, who was of noble blood, but poor, 
had a situation of first violin in the chapel of the cathedral, into 
which he got his son received, from the age of six, as a chorister. 
The child had a pretty voice, which he lost as he grew to man- 
hood; his master had forced him to sing during the period that 
his voice was breaking. This master, who was extremely brutal, 
declared that little Grétry was incapable of learning music. The 
father of Grétry did not share this opinion, and withdrew him 
from the chapel of the collegiate church, in order to confide his 
education to a more amiable master, named Leclere, a professor of 
ability, with whom the child made rapid progress. As he very early 
showed an aptitude for composition, a professor of learning was 
given him—the organist of the cathedral. He had also a master 
of counterpoint, but as soon as he was able to write music with a 
certain facility, not desiring to push his studies any further, he 
applied himself to composition. “I had not enough patience to 
restrict myself to my lessons of composition,” said he in his Essais 
sur la Musique ; “Thad a thousand ideas in my head, and the 
impulse to make use of them was too strong to be resisted. 
I composed six mage they were executed in our town 
with success.” e was persuaded that it was indispensable 
he should go and study in Italy, and for this reason he wrote a 
mass which obtained for him a place in a college at Rome, founded 
by the citizens of Liége, He then proceeded to the eternal city, in 
company with a dealer in relics. He studied there under the 
guidance of Casali, a celebrated contrapuntist, whose advice he 
failed to follow with sufficient assiduity, A certain number of 
essays in vocal music, and several symphonic pieces, brought him 
so far into prominence that he was intrusted with the task of 
composing the music for two interludes for the Alberti theatre. 
An Englishman with a passion for music (Mélomane) offered him 
a pension if he would go with him to London, and Grétry was 
about to start, when an attaché of the French embassy, named 
Mellon, showed him the opera of Rose et Colas. Monsigny’s score 
taught him what our Opéra Comique was, and inspired him with 
the determination to give the preference to Paris. On his way he 
passed through Geneva, and there he had played an old piece, 
Isabelle et Gertrude, to which he had written new music, at the 
same time giving a few lessons to gain a living. It was in Switzer- 
that Grétry became acquainted;with Voltaire, who urged him t 
proceed immediately to Paris, which he did. There he made haste 
to study our language, at the Thédtre Francais, where he regularl 
attended the performances until a libretto should fall into his veo 
from the skies. He was of a weak constitution, which caused his 
friends to fear that he would not live long, a prediction which was 
happily falsified, for Grétry died when he was past 72. After 
the following fashion did Grimm speak of him :— 


“ Grétry has a gentle and refined cointenance, with the rolling eye 
and pallid air of a man of genius. He is an agreeable companion. He 
has married a young woman with a pair of very black eyes, which is a 
strong step for a man with such a chest; but he is in better health since 
he has married.” 


Another contemporary, Bachaumont, in his secret memoirs, 
says, at the date of December 14, 1769:— 


“Tt is with sorrow that the lovers of the Italian Theatre, who had 
conceived the greatest hopes in respect of Grétry, that Pergolese of 
France, perceive that this composer is on the point of being mown down 
by the scythe of death in the flower of his age. His chest is attacked, 
and the kind of life he leads contributes not a little to aggravate his 
condition, Jt is admitted pretty well on all hands that he was-caleu- 
lated to operate a revolution in the music of that theatre, the cory phoee 
of which appear but mediocre persons by the side of this writer.” 


Such was the great artist whose gradual success I am about to 
attempt exhibiting to the reader. Grétry had first to surmount 





the immense difficulty against which beginners so often struggle 
in vain—finding a libretto. This first herculean labour accom- 
plished, another scarcely less hard to overcome presented itself— 
to meet with a manager who would consent to produce the work 
of an unknown composer. Now this is what happened to Grétry. 
I have previously said that Phillidor had been unable to find him 
a poem, and for two years all research was vain, but Grétry at 
last laid his hand on a librettist, who, like himself, was unknown, 
and who gave him a libretto founded on a tale of Marmontel, Les 
Mariages Samnites, which the Italian theatre refused, the subject 
being considered too serious for the style to which that establish- 
ment was devoted. It was then arranged for the Royal Academy 
of Music, where it was also refused. An attempt was made to 
produce it at the Prince de Conti’s, but the execution was so bad 
that it was abandoned. One person alone did not share the 
general opinion, and this was the Comte de Creatz, the ambas- 
sador of the King of Sweden. He invited Grétry to dine with 
him to meet Marmontel, and placed the two guests side by side. 
The two men made acquaintance, and the poet, after receiving rather 
coolly the advances of the composer, was at last won over to him 
by his witty conversation. Over the dessert he promised him a 
libretto. 

He kept his word, and on the 20th of August, Ze Huron, by 
Marmontel and Grétry, was enthusiastically received by the public 
of the Comédie Italienne. The composer had introduced several 
pieces from the Mariages Samnites. Grimm speaks of the first 
performance in the following terms, after rendering homage to the 
sood execution of the opera, due principally to Caillot and to 
it and Mad. Laruette : — 


“M. Grétry is a young man who here makes his first attempt; but 
this attempt is a masterpiece which, beyond gainsay, raises its author to 
the highest rank. In all France Phillidor alone could measure weapons 
with this man. You find in his operas examples of every style.” 


Not so good a harmonist as Phillidor, and perhaps with less faci- 
lity than Monsigny, he possessed in a high degree the art of stirring 
the emotions of the crowd. He had imbibed from the society of 
men of letters, which he esteemed more than that of his colleagues, * 
a correctness of feeling and a degree of truth in translating the 
thoughts of his collaborators, which had caused Sédaine to say of 
him, on hearing Le Huron, “ That’s the man I want.” They were 
born one for the other, for although the poet was not much of a 
literary man, and the composer by no means a profound musician, 
both had vivid feelings, and possessed the art of communicating 
their impressions to the public. 

After Le Huron, Grétry brought out Lucile in January, 1769. 
The words by the good man Anseaume. After the performance 
the authors were called for: the composer alone was named, the 
poet desired to remain anonymous. “ He is wrong!” cried some 
one in the pit. This naive observation must have been singularly 
flattering to Anseaume, who heard it from the prompter’s box, where 
he was modestly ensconced. “This romantic piece” says a contem- 
porary, “exhibited the rare spectacle of an audience melting into 
tears. The composer has seconded the poet to a marvel, and vio- 
lently stirred (brisé) the hearts of his hearers by ariettes full of 
passion. Every one left weeping and enchanted ; so that the piece 
is looked upon as crowned with the greatest success.” It is in this 
opera that the famous quatuor occurs, 


“Od peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?” 


Le Tableau parlant, of which Anseaume also wrote the words, and 
which was produced on the 20th of September, 1769, placed Grétry 
completely in the highest place among the usual composers of the 
Comédie Italienne. ‘This one act, whichis still a stock piece, contains 
some’ genuine melodies, which rendered Grétry’s work popular. All 
the world knows the duo between Colombine and Pierrot, a little 
masterpiece of grace and handling. 

Grétry produced two operas in 1770, Sylvain and Les deux Avares. 
These two pieces met with success, especially the second, played for 
the first time December 7. The overture was much applauded, 





* It was to him that Voltaire said, with more malice than truth, 
“You are witty, sir, and yet you are a musician.” This, by-the-by, 
was meant as a hit at J J. Rousseau, who was well able to return it. 
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being phrased in the manner of a musical dialogue, to use the ex- 
pression of a critic of that day, who discovered in the score pieces 
of the most profound workmanship. The comic duo, “ Prendre ainsi 
cet or, ces bijoux,” is especially worth mentioning. The following 
year witnessedthe first appearance of L’Amitié al’ Epreuve, of which 
the libretto was by Favart. This piece met with>no success; the 
authors cut it down into one act, and it was performed in this shape 
in 1776; they then expanded it again into three, adding three new 
characters, and it was thus transformed that it appeared in 1786. 

Zémire et Azor was played the first time in November, 1771, at 
the court theatre, in the palace of Fontainebleau, and the work 
pleased so much that the illustrious audience demanded a second 
performance. The piece was in four acts, and Marmontel had writ- 
ten the words. It owed its success to the score. The operas of 
Rameau had advanced musical education in France previous to its 
development by Gluck. People were beginning to look at some- 
thing beyond the words of comic operas; as early as 1768, Bachau- 
mont, who makes no pretensions to musical knowledge, wrote, in 
speaking of anew piece but little admired, Ze Nouveau Marié, the 
words of which were not very good, ‘The music is by a composer 
who is little known; and it is known that it is generally under the 
auspices of the latter that the poem finds acceptance.” 

Zémire et Azor was performed by the Italian actors, that is to say, 
by the actors of the Comédie Italienne, on the 16th of December. 

The town did not fully ratify the decree of the Court. However, every 
justice was rendered to the work, although with less enthusiasm 
than at Fontainebleau. The authors were called for; Grétry ap- 
peared alone, Marmontel thought it incompatible with the dignity 
of an academician to show himself. The tumult rose to a frightful 

itch. The management then sent forward an Italian actor, much 
in favour, Carlin, who played the Harlequins, and by a few plea- 
santries he succeeded in turning aside the wrath of the public, who 
at last withdrew. In this opera clarionets were heard for the first 
time in the orchestra of the Comédie Italienne. 

After Zémire et Azor, Grétry wrote several scores which turned 
out less felicitous. L’Ami de la Maison in three acts (1772). The 
composer had in this piece to contend against a subject somewhat 
gloomy and cold, but nevertheless acquitted himself with talent 
by the aid of those simple and touching phrases which sprang up 
abundantly under his pen, and which were of infallible effect. In 
short it was still good and genuine music. 

Le Magnifique followed L’ Ami de la Maison. Sédaine had taken 
the subject from La Fontaine's tale, or, perhaps, from Lamothe’s 
comedy. There are seventeen pieces in this score, which is in 
three acts. It was coldly ek on its first performance (March 4, 
1773), but in the course of time the public gave it a better recep- 
tion. A marvellous valet’s song, and the scena of the “ Quart 
d’heure de silence,” were especially applauded. Both are little 
masterpieces of style. 

La Rosiére de Salency, acted on the 28th of February, 1774, was 
the work in which Mad. Trial drew particular attention to herself. 
In this opera, the air, “‘Ma barque légére” deserves mention. La 
Rosiére de Salency was played first in four acts, and subsequently 
reduced to three. 

La Fausse Magie, in two acts, saw the light on the Ist of 
February, 1775. The words, the least felicitous of any written by 
Marmontel, militated considerably against the effect of the work. 
Among the most pleasing pieces of the score is the duo of Ja 
soixantaine, 

“ Quoi, c’est vous qu’elle préfére !” 

Les Fausses Apparences, better known by its second title, 
LT’ Amant Jalouz, was first played before the court in 1778, and 
produced afterwards in Paris on the 23rd of December the same 
year. Mad. Dugazon obtained great success in it in the part 
of Jacinthe. There is a pretty trio for three soprani in this opera; 
it was one of those which Grétry himself preferred, and in which 
truth of expression is carried to its furthest limits. In reference to 
this he says, in his Essais sur la Musique, “The part which 
seems to me to have been most effectively dealt with in the follow- 
ing air, ‘Plus de sceur, plus de frére,’ is the suspension after these 
verses ;— 

“ ¢ Mais si quelque confidente 
Malicieuse, impertinente, 
Cherchait 4 tromper mon attente—’ 


The two following notes, played by the orchestra, ascending by 
semitones, express the face made by Lopez. I might have made 
him sing these two notes to the exclamation ‘oh!’ but silence is 
more eloquent.” One sees by this passage with what minute care 
Grétry scanned the verses he was about to set to music. Like the 
fox in the fable, regretting in his heart that he was not a profound 
musician, he compassed the design of making posterity acknow- 
ledge that the qualities which shone in him were those which alone 
deserved to be prized. 

After having arranged the music of a burlesque drama, in four 
acts, entitled Matroco, he sought to prevent its production, fearing 
a failure. Retarded, in the first instance, by the illness of Mad. 
Trial, the first performance did not take place till 1778. Les 
Evénemens Imprévus, a piece in three acts, of which Hele,* the 
author of Z’ Amant Jalouz, had written the words, appeared on the 
13th of November, in the year 1779. A few pretty airs obtained 
for it what is conventionally called a succés destimé. Aucassin et 
Nicolette, in four acts, and in verse, by Sédaine, met with the same 
fate, despite the talent of Mad. Dugazon, who was, according to 
contemporary testimony, charming in the part of Nicolette. She 
was obliged to yield it to another for some time, owing to her 
health, but she resumed it in 1782, at which period the authors re- 
duced their work to three acts. The pieces which pleased the 
most were the first air of Nicolette, the duo of the sentinedles, and 
the arietta of the shepherd. It is worthy of remark, that works in 
four acts have seldom held their ground at the Opéra Comique; it 
has always been found necessary to cut them down into three, ere 
the public would adopt them completely. 

Colinette a la Cour, a lyrical comedy in three acts, by Lourdet 
de Sauterre,t produced the Ist of January, 1782, added little to the 
glory of Grétry. L’Embarras des Richesses, by the same author, 
was equally wanting in success. ‘The title supplied the wits of the 
day with an opportunity of making fun at the expense of the 
author. The fallowing verses were printed about it: — 


“ On donne a l’Opéra 
L’Embarras des Richesses 
Mais il rapportera, 

Je croix, fort peu d’espéces, 
Cet opéra comique 

Ne reussira pas, 

Quoique auteur lyrique 
Ait fait son embarras, 
Embarras d’interéts, 
Embarras de paroles, 
Embarras de bullets, 
Embarras dans les réles , 
Enfin, de toute sorte, 

On ne voit qu’embarras; 
Mais allez a la porte 
Vous n’en trouverez pas.” 


La Caravane du Caire, represented before the court on the 30th 
of October, 1783, was more favourably received. The overture 
is one of Grétry’s best. A fine chorus “ Aprés un long voyage.” La 
Caravane was played in Paris on the 15th of January, in the follow- 
ing year. A somewhat singular incident occurred on the occasion. 
The quarrel between the Gluckists and the Piccinists was about this 
time at its highest pitch. The partisans of the Italian composer 
fancied that they could detect in Grétry’s manner a certain re- 
lationship with that of Gluck. Both composers proposed to them- 
selves, before all else, to arrive at truth in dramatic expression. 
The Piccinists formed a league to hiss the new opera. The police 
put a stop to the frightful uproar occasioned by this cabal, by turn- 
ing the ringleaders of the riot out of the theatre, and the Caravane 





was allowed to proceed on its prosperous march from performance 
to performance. 

n the 18th of March, 1784, appeared Theodore et Paulin, ‘a 
score in three acts, the words of which were by Desforges. It 
met with no success, and Grétry withdrew it after the first per- 





* This Hele, or d’Héle, was an Englishman. He came to Paris in 1770. 
Being in a state of great destitution, he was obliged to borrow a few 
clothes from a friend in order to make a decent appearance in public. 
He had recourse to the assistance of others for the verses in his operas. 





¢ Lourdet de Sauterre, born in Paris, 1732, died ibidem, 1815. 
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formance. Regretting, however, the loss of his music, he found a 
fresh employment for it in ?Epreuve Villageoise, two acts, which 
Desforges had constructed out of an episode in Theodore et Paulin. 
“This niaiserie,”* says Bachaumont, on the 25th of June, 1784, 
“had yesterday the greatest success as regards the music, which 
is picturesque, simple, and rich, without any display which would 
be out of place and foreign to the character of the subject.” Such, 
in fact, are the principal merits of this score, which continues, with 
so many of the composer's works, a stock piece of the Opéra Comique, 
and the libretto of which is, indeed, a niaiserie of the most pleasant 
and of the most dramatic description, whatever Bachaumont may 
have written to the contrary notwithstanding. 


(To be continued. ) 


—<_O OO 


Retters to the Editor. 


— oo 


BELLEISLE’S MARCH. 
ii Oct. 15, 1860. 

Sir,—Subjoined is a copy of “Belleisle’s March,” about which 
your correspondent, “J. G.,” inquires. This is the tune he means, 
if the Wdauen told him the right name of the tune they sung. 
The march I have always understood to be Scotch, and not 
Welsh, and an old Jacobite tune in use during the Stuart’s 
rebellion :— 




















ez 


~ The above is, if I mistake not, printed in a collection of violin 
or flute music, published by Cameron, of Glasgow, whose books 
are to be obtained in London, at Vickers’s, in Holywell Street, 
Strand; or of White, the second-hand book and musicseller, in 
Oxford Street. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Es Less pre Musik. 


ee 
STIPENDS OF OUR CHURCH ORGANISTS. 


Srr,—If there is one abuse that claims the notice of the public 
more than all others, in the economy of our established Church, it 
is the disgraceful system carried on relative to the paltry pay 
awarded its organists, by its Christian ministers and churchwardens 
or parish at large, which the following, as one of too many in- 
stances, shows :— 


Times:—October 15th, 1860. 


“To Orcanists—An organist is required for Braintree Church. 
The salary will be at the rate of 15/, per annum. Testimonials will be 
received from well-qualified applicants up to the 30th October, inst. 
Address—the Churchwardens, Braintree, Essex.” 


_ As no other inducement is offered—either tuition, or a house to 
live in—I am at a loss to understand in what way a talented 





* This untranslateable word is best interpreted by the Shaksperian 
expression “silly sooth.” 
“Tis silly sooth, and dallies with the innocence of love.” Translator. 





player is tomake an appearance, in keeping with his profession, upon 
so paltry a stipend, not equal to what the humblest mechanic can 
earn, Before an individual is capable of undertaking the duty to 
perform it even in a manner passable, he has to study under a 
master, bestowing money and time, the same in amount to a 
minister, with the exception of not going to college. Viewed in 
the light of a just tribute paid to art, surely something nearer the 
mark than the trifling yearly salary offered in the preceding adver- 
tisement is justly due to merit, if musical talent is of any value. 
Whether the clergyman and churchwardens fix the amount, it is 
certain the party do not consult the following scripture,— “ Not 
grudging as of necessity, for the Lord loveth a cheerful (liberal) 
wer, 

ss A place in your valuable and widely-circulated journal for this 
short comment, may introduce it to the notice of the right persons 
in the right places, and its still small voice be the humble means 
towards effecting a change in this, one of the worst, abuses tolerated 
in the established Church. “ 

Yours respectfully, 

Castor AnD Pottvux. 


al el 


ROBIN HOOD. 


| (From a Contemporary.) 


Tue plot of the new opera has been described, and we have only 
to add, as corollary, that its unstudied—or, perhaps, we should 
rather say studied—simplicity is a great thing in its favour. The 
audience are at once at home with the personages of the drama, 
and scene follows scene with a consistency as agreeable as it is un- 
fortunately rare. There are no mysteries, no knotty points to 
unravel; the story progresses, step by step, as naturally as pos- 
sible, and the familiar incident which brings about the end—viz., 
the death-warrant, borne by the unsuspecting Sompnour, turning 
out a free pardon on certain easy conditions—is of a piece with the 
rest. Robin was too gallant an outlaw to be hanged; and, as he 
is rescued in the opera by a process open to the humblest compre- 
hension, because fairly within the limits of probability, the issue 
satisfies everybody while it actually surprises nobody. This clear- 
ness of construction is alike essential to the early appreciation and 
to the enduring popularity of a lyric drama; and when, in addition, 
the dialogue spoken or musically recited, the words of the songs, 
duets, and concerted pieces, fulfil the conditions of plain, vigorous, 
and sensible writing—as is the case with Robin Hood—we have « 
libretto with which a musician capable of doing anything is pretty 
sure to do his best. Mr. Macfarren, as was hinted in our notice of 
the first performance, has done his very best; and the experience 
of a second hearing enables us to say, without hesitation, that the 
championship of the English school, until a better opera than Robin 
Hood is produced, must remain in possession of its composer. 

In our remarks upon the music, we must for the most part ad- 
here to generalities. A detailed technical description of number 
after number, in a work, the mere pianoforte and vocal score of 
which occupies something like 350 printed pages, would take up 
more space than we can afford, without perhaps, at the same time, 
giving the non-musica!l reader any very exact idea of what it 
would be desirable to explain. The overture is short and spirited. 
Its two principal themes reappear frequently in the course of the 
opera, and give distinctive individuality to the hero and heroine. 

he instrumentation is admirable, and the well-sustained opposition 
between the expressive and the brilliant styles affords an abstract 
musical interest to the composition while constituting an appro- 
priate preamble to what follows. In the first act we are pre- 
sented to all the chief personages. The introduction at the outset 
exhibits that skill in contrivance which is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of its composer’s talent. Armourers are busily engaged 
at the forge, matrons and maids at the spinning-wheel, Allan- 
a-Dale and Alice in making love. Each party is musically repre- 
sented, and stands out with equal perspicuousness, whether isolated 
or combined. The graceful melody allotted to the women is 
happily contrasted with the vigorous song of the armourers ; while 
the character of the whole (as, indeed, may be remarked of all the 
choral and concerted pieces) is frankly and unmistakeably English. 
In a ballad with chorus—“ The hunters wake with the carly morn” — 
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which has the pretty quaintness of our best old national ditties, 
Alice (Mad. Lemaire) narrates the most recent exploits of Robin 
Hood. The outlaw (Mr. Sims Reeves) himself now appears as 
Locksley, with Maid Marian (Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington), the 
two giving voice to their tender solicitudes through the medium of 
a duct (“ When lovers are parted”), in which, though charmingly 
expressive, a faint resemblance to Spohr’s Jessonda may be de- 
tected. The next piece is an apostrophe to the ruling passion— 
“True love, true love, in my heart”—to which Marian makes 
allusion whenever her constancy to Robin is put to the test, and 
which is as beautiful as it is unaffectedly simple. This forms one 
of the leading subjects of the overture, and is introduced so often 
and with such invariable felicity in the course of the opera, that 
it seems perpetually to haunt the ear. So genuine a tune will go 
far to elevate the standard of taste when (as it cannot fail to do) 
it finds its way to the drawing-room piano; at any rate it may 
serve as a wholesome antidote to the mock sentiment that in a 
great measure debases our ballad style, once so racy, now s0 
faded and forlorn, A love song not more or less maudlin is a 
rara avis in the present day. ‘The first air allotted to the Somp- 
nour (Mr. Honey), “The monk will in his cell,” despite its 
Rossinian, episode, is an excellent specimen of the music which 
everywhere confers marked individuality on this character. Im- 
bued with the old English ecclesiastical tone of melody and 
harmony, it is not on that account by any means less prepossessing. 
The scene where Allan-a-Dale (Mr. Parkinson) is ordered to the 
stocks by the Sheriff of Nottingham (Mr. Santley), and released 
by Robin Hood, is dramatically treated, and leads naturally to the 
outlaw’s glowing apostrophe to his countrymen (“ Englishmen by 
birth are free”), of which we take leave to quote the first and last 
stanzas :— 
“ Englishmen by birth are free, 
Though their limbs you chain, 
Glowing thoughts of liberty 
In their hearts remain. 
Normans, do whate’er you can, 
Ne’er you'll crush the Englishman. 
Chorus—* Normans, do whate’er you can,” &c. 


* That deathless flame of liberty 

We prize, a treasure dear; 

Though hidden for a while it be, 
At length twill reappear. 

In vain our proud oppressors seek 
The Saxon race to quell; 

Their bonds of iron are but weak, 
While freedom in the soul can dwell. 

Chorus—“ Englishmen by birth are free,” &c. 


The music to this highly characteristic song is instinct with the 
healthy energy of “ Come, if you dare ”—-to which, let it be under- 
stood, it bears no other resemblance ; and Mr. Sims Reeves delivers 
it with much the same fire that has always roused his hearers in 
the famous air of Purcell. The finale to Act I. commences with a 
round, “ May the Saints protect and guide thee.” The Sheriff 
dismisses the Sompnour on his way with prayers and blessings, 
which are responded to by Allan, Alice, and the chorus in a totally 
different strain. The subject is melodious, and the development 
all that could be wished : but we think it hardly consistent to allot 
the identical notes to Allan and Alice which are uttered by the 
Sheriff and Sompnour, the sentiments they are respectively pre- 
sumed to convey being in precise opposition. The entire opera 
may be searched in vain for such another oversight. A duet for 
Marian and Robin, “ Good night, good night,” terminating with a 
repetition in a new and most interesting form, of the ballad, “True 
love, true love,” half-whispered by Marian, and continued by the 
orchestra, completes this brief finale, and brings down the curtain 
very effectively. 

Act I. commences with a choral part-song for men’s voices— 
‘The wood, the wood, the gay greenwood ”—a genial, picturesque, 
and charming piece. We are now at home with Robin Hood and 
his “ merry men,” and the place, together with the legendary re- 
miniscences it invokes, would seem to have inspired the composer, 
who has described the incident of Robin's relieving the Sompnour 
of his booty, and making him dance after supper, for the amuse- 
ment of the outlaws, with a vigour and characteristic colouring 


beyond praise. This capital scene begins with a trio for Robin 
Hood, the Miller’s son (Mr. Patey), and Little John (Mr. Bartle- 
man)—“ A good fat deer makes lusty cheer.” Here the music is 
in strict keeping with the words, which pay such homage to the 
coming repast as the proverbial excellence of medieval venison 
has a right to exact :— 


“ Here’s a neck, and here’s a haunch, 
Worthy of a friar’s paunch,” 


cries Robin, echoed heartily by his companions. 


“ Neatly turn him, featly baste him, 
Happy are the lips that taste him!” 


ejaculates Much, the Miller's son; while all three in unison (of 
thought, we mean—Mr. Macfarren makes them vociferate the 
sentiment in part-song), offer tribute to the qualities of the slaugh- 
tered animal, and kindly apostrophise his memory :— 


* Alive, he roamed the forest’s pride, 
To feast brave lads he nobly died ; 
Then here’s a cheer, a lusty cheer, 
To the memory of the good fat deer.” 


The arrival of the Sompnour; his bullying when with a military 
escort he surprises Robin and his two associates ; his cringing for 
mercy when Robin’s “merry men,” starting from the bushes, have 
chased away the soldiers; the threatening of the ferocious Much, 
who proposes to hang the delinquent a and (to skip 
many a salient point) the dance which the Sompnour is compelled 
to execute in order to save his neck, are one and all depicted with 
avivacity worthy of Rossini himself, while, on the other hand, the 
prevalent tone proclaims the whole unadulterated English, a style 
which we are delighted to find so ingenious a musician adopting in 
preference to the second-hand German, parodied Italian, and Brum- 
magem French, of which we have had enough and to spare. Not 
to enter further into detail, though each separate movement in 
this admirable concerted piece is well worth attention, we must 
single out its most striking, and at the same time most intensely 
national feature,—we mean the song of Robin Hood, to the follow- 
ing graphic words :— 


“The grasping, rasping Norman race 

I never could abide ; 

I would my staff could leave a trace 
On every Norman hide. 

But there are sundry moments when 
To love them I incline ; 

We cannot always hate the men 
Who brought us sparkling wine. *, ' 


Chor. “Confusion to the Norman! Come, pledge me, brother mine ; 
Confusion to the Norman! we’ll drink it in his wine. 


“To reconcile my love and hate, 
’ve found an easy way; 
Whenever wine’s bestowed by fate, 
I drink, but never pay. 
I drink, and feel my courage glow, 
As with a fire divine, 
We’re readier still to thrash the foe, 
When we have quaft’d his wine.” 


The music is on a par with the words; we cannot compliment 
it more handsomely. The singing, too, is equal to either, and 
worthy of both. The emphasis with which Mr. Sims Reeves de- 
livers the penultimate line of the second verse is electric. When 
it is remembered how the English were oppressed by the Normans 
during the regency of Prince John, while Richard was away in 
Palestine, the vigoreus —w of such an effusion, as it 
occurs in the opera of Mr. Macfarren—proceeding from the mouth 
of one who, though of somewhat irregular life, is supposed to be 
English to the backbone, and who, had Garibaldis been possible at 
that period, might have been a Garibaldi—will readily be ad- 
mitted. What strikes the audience at Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
the genuine English character of the whole. The words are 
as English, the music is oot English, and the 





rs 
vocal delivery of both is thoroughly English. Thus it cannot fail 
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to elicit the approbation of Englishmen—especially of such as love 
the French wines, and at the same time look back with compas- 
sionate sympathy at the sufferings of their Anglo-Saxon progeni- 
tors of the middle ages. The three pieces that follow, and divide 
this spirited piece from the second finale, are an admirable scene 
for Marian ; a duet (in the sparkling manner, or something nearly 
akin to it, of Rossini), for Marian and Alice; and a ballad for the 
Sheriff. In the scena—* Hail, happy morn!”— Marian prays for 
the success of her lover in the trial of marksmanship at Notting- 
ham fair, and, alternately despondent and hopeful, ends with ex- 
pressing full confidence in his triumph; in the duet—“To the 
fair, to the fair !”—the two girls exultingly dilate upon the sights 


brok” in Beethoven’s Battle Symphony), under difficulties—or at 
least in a condition of despondency appropriate to the actual 
position of the heroine and hero of the opera. With the vocal 
pieces that ensue we must make short work. A duet between 
Alice and Allan—“ Greatest plague on earth is love”—while 
remarkably piquant and pretty, can hardly fail to conjure up 
reminiscences of Mozart's Zauberflite—at least, in so far as the 
opening is concerned, the quick movement being of a wholly 
different stamp. On the other hand, another duet, “To King 
Richard at once you must go,” when the Sheriff despatches the 
Sompnour to King Richard for the death-warrant, is quite as 
original as it is spirited and clever. There are still two “scenes” 





they are about to witness at the approaching festival; in the 
ballad—* From childhood’s dawn” (a sentimental ballad, not un- 
engaging, but out of sorts with what precedes and follows it, and, 
therefore, where it stands, comparatively lifeless) the Sheriff, 
moved by the contemplation of his daughter's loveliness, reverts 
to the period when her mother, long since departed, wore the 
aspect of beauty like herself — 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


“In thy blooming face 
I delight to trace 
The radiance thy mother wore. 
In the noon of youth she sank to sleep, 
And left me alone to weep; 
But I dream that in thee she is living once more.” 


The scena and duet, though less individual (less purely English) 
than many other parts of the work, as abstract compositions are 
perfect ; but in the ballad we cannot think the musician has kept 
pace with the author of the words. The second finale is the 
masterpiece of the opera and of its composer. It is prodigiously 
long, but graphic and interesting, alike in a dramatic and a musi- 
cal sense, from one end to the other. It includes all the incidents 
of the fair (which we cannot stop to recapitulate) and among the 
most prominent the dances and games of the people; the archery 
trial at which the supposititious Locksley comes off victor; the 
detection of Robin Hood by the Sompnour, disguised as a mendi- 
cant friar, and boring every passer-by with his “ Pax vobiscum” 
and “ Date nobis,” the forcible separation, by order of the Sheriff, 
of Marian and Robin, and the consignment of the latter to prison 
in Nottinghom Castle. The whole of this is truly admirable. The 
music to the round-dance (variations on what is technically desig- 
nated a “ground bass”) might have been written by Purcell, or 
even have figured in Handel's Suites; the tilt at the Quintain 
could hardly be more characteristic ; while the dance and game of 
“Hoodman blind” is of itself a piece of concerted music almost 
worthy to be ranked as a finale, Equally stirring and full of cha- 
racter is the trial of marksmanship ; eminently beautiful the 
quasi-unaccompanied quintet (“ Her care’s at end”), when Robin 
Hood is assured of a reward far more precious than the prize won 
by his skill with the bow and arrow ; graphic and original the de- 
tection of the outlaw by his enemy, with the strange vocal 
intervals on the words, “the vile Robin Hood ;” and inferior in 
spirit to no other part of the finale, the last movement, “ Quick, 
tear them asunder,” in which the lovers are separated from each 
other, while Marian’s constant “ True love, true love” is iterated 
and reiterated with passionate earnestness, but in vain, Throughout 
the entire finale, ever and anon, the lively theme with which it 
commences, to the words, “ How bright is the day and how gay is 
the throng,” appears to reappear, now “alone in its glory,” now as 
a sort of under-current, while something more important is going 
on (as, for instance, the Sompnour’s search for Robin Hood), now 
as an accompaniment in the orchestra, but always appropriate to 
the action, and always giving the predominant colouring. ‘The 
only exception that could be reasonably preferred against this 
capital dramatic scene is the introduction of the ballad, “ My own, 
my guiding star,” in which Robin Hood assures the anxious 
arian of his enduring devotion under any circumstances; never- 
theless, the ballad itself (however slightiy out of keeping) is so 
graceful, so well accounted for by the situation of the lovers, and 
sung to such absolute perfection by Mr. Sims Reeves, that one 
feels disposed not merely to tolerate, but applaud. 
. Act ILL is prefaced by an interlude for the orchestra, in which 
the melody of “True love, true love” is presented (like “ Mal- 





to account for—“ My child is fled,” in which the Sheriff is in 
despair on hearing of the secret departure of Marian; and “ Vain 
was the proud ambition of a sanguine hour,” sung in prison by 
Robin Hood, whose hopes are suddenly roused by the not less 
welcome than unexpected burden of his favourite tune, “The Gay 
Greenwood,” which proves that his “merry men” are at hand, and 
accompanied in an undertone by the melody of “ True love, true 
love,” which proves that his faithful mistress is with them. Both 
are excellent ; but we must be satisfied to say thus much, and, 


| with an equally brief recognition of its merits, dismiss the song 


and chorus—* Sons of the greenwood, come” — where Marian, in 


| the habiliments of a youth, discovers herself to Robin’s associates, 
| and induces them to follow to the rescue of their chief. The third 


and last finale, in which the Sompnour brings what he imagines to 
be a Royal warrant for the execution of the outlaw, but what 
proves to be a reprieve, is worthy of the rest, and contains a trio 


| for Marian, Robin, and the Sheriff—‘“ By all the love that you 


have shown me” in many respects as fine as anything else in the 
opera. The Sheriff’s very speedy conversion, when he finds the 
robber whom he has inexorably consigned to the gibbet, pardoned 
on condition of entering the King’s service, and the immediate 
abatement of his scruples with regard to his daughter, whom he at 
once hands over to his pre-intended victim — 


“T cannot scorn him whom my King befriends ; 
Brave Robin, I accept thee as my son,”— 


is one of those incidents (unusual, we admit, in Robin Hood) at 
which the conventional exigencies of the modern lyric drama have 
long induced the good-natured public to “wink,” but which, at 
the same time, might be smoothed down a little (“gazé un peu,” as 
the French say) with advantage. ‘The animated chorus, however, 
with which the finale concludes—interrupted for an interval by 
some brilliant florid variations given to Marian, while the flute in 
the orchestra is playing the familiar melody of “ True love, true 
love," —drowns all critical objections, and forms an imposing and 
appropriate climax to a work of rare merit, in which the musical 
interest is sustained with almost unflagging interest from the rise 
to the fall of the curtain. 


—=_av = 


Rosstnr’s Last.—Being asked his opinion the other day 
about the “ unification” of the Italian States with the King 
of Piedmont as sovereign, the cheerful Maestro replied, that 
it was “extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the simple 
reason that the Neapolitans eat nothing but maccaront, the 
Florentines nothing but faginoli (haricots), and the Lom- 
bards nothing but polenta (Indian corn pottage), while the 
Piedmontese eat all they can get.” 

Herr Leorotp pz Merer.—In consequence of a severe 
attack of illness, which confines him to his bed in Vienna, 


Herr Leopold de Meyer will be prevented from joining Mr. 


Willert Beale’s (Novello) touring party in the provinces. 
lieu of the great pianist, Herr Molique and Mile. Anna 
Molique have been engaged. 

Herr Ricaarp Waener is about to publish French ver- 
sion of four of his operatic poems, accompanied by a preface, 
in which he will explain his system, and reply to the eriti- 
cisms of which it has been the object. 
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Deatu or Dr. S. Exvey.—Ozford, October 7.—Last evening 
died, at his residence in New College Street, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, aged 55 years, Stephen Elvey, doctor of music, organist 
of New College and of St. John’s College, and choragus to the uni- 
versity. The‘deceased was brother to Dr. George Elvey, organist 
of St. George’s chapel, Windsor, and was elected organist of New 
College in'1831, on the death of Mr. Bennett, who was killed by 
the upsetting of a coach on his way to Hereford Musical Festival. 
The deceased ranked high as a musician, and was much respected 
in the university both for his talents and many amiable qualities. 
He‘has left a widow, but no family. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —In reply to the 
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fully informed that Macfarren’s new and highly successful opera of ROBIN HOOD 

wili be repeated every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. Early 
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ment. 
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all his theatrical undertakings, and confident that that support will be continued by a 
discerning public as long as he continues to merit it, Mr. Smith has now resolved to 
replace the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, in its former proud position at the head of the 
‘Thespian temples of Great Britain. The following formidable concentration of talent 
will form the corps dramatique of Her_Majesty’s Servants during the ensuing season : 
—Mr. Charles Kean, Mr. Gustavus Brooke, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Paul Bedford, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mr. Cathcart, Mr. G. Everett, Mr. 
Lambert (from Australia, his 5th pppeaaanse), Mr. Tilbury, Mr. M‘Lane, Mr. Temple- 
ton, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Farrell, Mr. Dreon, Mr. Barnsby, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Tom 
Matthews, Mr. Cormack, Mrs. C, Kean, Mrs, C. Mathews, Mrs. Stirling and Miss Stir- 
ling (their first appearance here), Mrs. Frank Matthews, Mrs. Dowton, Miss E. Arden, 
Miss Helen Howard, Miss Clyde, Miss Minnie Davis, Miss Thirlwall. A new drama, 
by Mr. Watts Phillips (author of “ The Dead Heart”), will be produced on Monday, 
} 12, in which Mr. Benjamin Webster will sustain the principal character, and Mr. 
Paul Bedford will also appear. Mrs. and Miss Stirling (from the Olympic Theatre) 
will make their début in a new piece. At Christmas the grand Pantomine, written as 
heretofore by E. L. Blanchard, Esq., will be produced, for which it is confidently ex- 
pected that the scenic effects of W. ore who has carte blanche as to expense, 
will obtain even increased renown. On the 28th of January, 1861, Mr. and Mrs. 





Charles Kean, Miss Chapman, Miss N. Chapman, Mr, Cathcart, Mr. G. Everett, and 
other artists will appear in one of the plays of our immortal Shakspere. Several new 
dramas will be produced during the season ; one of them, in which the whole strength 
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| pone and Spencer, Miss Arden, and Mrs. Stirling. After which, the popular comedy 
of MARRIED FOR MONEY, in which Mr. Charles Mathews will make his 6th ap- 
earance here these three years, supported by Messrs. Roxby and Lambert, Mrs, 
Prenk Mathews, Miss Helen Howard, and Miss Minnie Davis (her 6th appearance). 
To be followed by the comic drama, entitled HIS EXCELLENCY, in which Messrs, 
Charles Mathews, Tilbury, Farrell, Mrs. Charlies Mathews, and Miss Clyde will ap- 
ar. To conclude with MY FELLOW CLERK. Stage Manager—Mr. Robert 
Peay. Musical Director—Mr. Tully. Director, Painter, and Superintendent of the 
Scenery—Mr. W. Beverley. Costumes by Miss Dickinson and Mr. W. Palmer. 
Machinist— Mr. Tucker. “Properties by Mr. Needham. Prompter—Mr,. Craven, 
Reduced prices as usual. ‘ 
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M? SIC, as an art, having now taken a high and, we doubt 

not, permanent position amongst us, a few reflections 
upon its purposes as an element of civilisation, in order that 
the true mission of the artist be understood and his calling 
respected, may not be out of place. Firstly, it is necessary 
to regard the art of music, not as a gratification of mere 
sensual feeling, but a thing of higher and holier influence, 
emanating from and addressing itself to the heart. Music 
of the highest order is the very soul of poetry. “ Geist 
ford’rich vom Dichter aber die Seele spricht nur Polyhymnia 
aus.” The voice of genius in every art is still the voice of 
truth, and all truth can emanate but from one source, the 
soul; and the work, if true, is as imperishable as the soul 
itself. It is necessary to say thus much, because there are 
many short-sighted and prejudiced people in this country, 
who still persist in asserting that the fine arts are not only 
useless, but that their influence is even demoralising. To 
those persons we reply, that anything which refines and 
ennobles the mind must improve it, and that anything which 
improves the mind must be useful. Everything which gives 
evidence of mind, as opposed to mere materialism, which 
reveals the combinations of ideal beauty, which live only in 
the soul and proves the existence of that divine faculty 
which we call inspiration, must be of a spiritual and even 





religious nature. That music is merely suggestive we do 
not attempt to dispute ; on the contrary, we claim for it no 
higher privilege. But of what is it suggestive? of ideas. 
But of what kind of ideas? They will depend upon the na- 
ture of the music itself. If the composer be inspired with 
elevated thoughts when composing, the same thoughts will 
inevitably be conveyed to the mind of the auditor. All 
works of art may be judged by the emotions and ideas they 
excite in the cultivated mind. In the first place, they must 
be true—that is, they must be the offspring of natural feel- 
ing. The artist must feel deeply before he can hope to 
strike the electric chain which connects the souls and sym- 
pathies of all mankind. Admitting, then, music, as an art, 
to be a powerful element of civilisation, does not its cultiva- 
tion among us become a matter of public importance? 
Admitting that, in music, as in every other art, low clas 
works tend to vitiate the public taste and excite in the mind 
a low train of ideas, is it not of paramount importance that 
a high taste should be cultivated? People complain of the 
bad taste of the public! But what forms the public taste ? 
In a country where music had never been heard, the people 
would not have a bad taste, but no taste at all. The bad 
taste of the public has been formed by the bad works of 
composers wanting in genius or conscience, and fostered by 
the musical ignorance and cupidity of theatrical managers 
and music publishers. “ You must write for the million,” 
say the “friends of art.” Most true; but who are the 
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writers for the million? Those small ephemora who are 
called into existence by a momentary ray of sunshine, soon 
to be withdrawn, or those whose works go down to the 
remotest posterity, and are the delight of all ages? Which 
of these are the writers for the million? Whose works 
gratify and instruct the greatest number? The true writers 
for the million are Handel, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., 
and the writers for the few are so called popular men of the 
day. But “ we must have tune,” say the “ friends of art.” 
Most true ; but let not the necessity of writing popular tunes 
be offered as an excuse for the display of artistic ignorance 
and vulgarity of mind. What tunes are more popular than 
those of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Weber, 
Auber? But in these writers we have tune united to pro- 
found knowledge and elegance of expression. ‘The progress 
which music has made of late in this country must be 
highly gratifying to every true lover of art. The progress 
it has made, in spite of the ignorance and ballad-mongering 
prejudices of publishers and theatrical managers—~ in spite 
of the exclusiveness of certain societies supposed to be 
national—in spite, “though last not least,” of the absurd 
criticisms of certain newspapers —the art has kept the even 
tenor of its way, and is still progressing. A grand school 
of art is forming, in the only way in which it ever could or 
ever has been formed in this country, by the study of the 
works of the great masters and an investigation of the prin- 
ciples upon which they were written. The result of such an 
investigation is the knowledge of who the great men really 
are, and why they are great. In other words, what fine 
music really is and in what it consists. If we pronounce a 
thing to be good, we must have some reason for doing 
so, and things must always be good, for the same 
reason. If a symphony of Beethoven is said to be good, 
because it possesses all the finest qualities of music, any 
other work possessing the same amount of fine qualities must 
be equally, or, if it possess a portion only, relatively good. 
It is not mere contrapuntal skill, the melodic faculty, form, 
design, or any one quality that can make a composer truly 
great, but an assemblage of all, such as we find in the works of 
Handel, Haydn, &c. Much has been said about a “na- 
tional school,” and some of our young composers have been 
reproached by certain “eminent critics” with anti-national 
tendencies, for endeavouring to emulate Mozart and Beet- 
hoven; these gentlemen, with much less wisdom than Solo- 
mon, are consequently much more difficult to satisfy; they 
must have something totally new, something in itself ex- 
cellent, yet totally different from everything that is excellent. 
Our composers are expected to produce fine works, but are 
still to be totally unlike Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
&c., who are great, not because they are called Handel or 
Haydn, but because they have discovered the universal and 
immutable principles of the sublime and beautiful, and the 
secret of applying those principles to their art. But to 
those deluded beings who are suffering under this morbid 
veneration for the great masters, and are vapouring away 
their existence in endeavouring to emulate them, the advice 
of our “eminent critics” is not wanting. One proposes, 
that instead of emulating Mozart or Beethoven, our com- 
posers should arrange their own national tunes after a new 
fashion, and that, says he triumphantly, would be English 
music, and lead to the formation of an English school! An- 
other suggests writing in the manner of—that is imitating— 
Shield, Arne, Callcott, &c., and that, also, would be original 
English music! It thus appears that when English writers 
imitate each other, imitation is not imitation ; but ifthey imi- 
tate great foreign writers, imitation is imitation. The logic of 











this is curious. After all, what is meant by “nationality,” 
“difference of schools,” ‘‘ English music,” “French music,” 
and “originality ?” These fine deceptive words and imagin- 
ary distinctions can be of no use to the true progress of art, 
but rather tend to retard it. The aim of an artist should be 
to be great and not national. Nationality in art means ab- 
solutely nothing. A work, to be great, must speak in the 
voice of universal and immutable truth to the higher soul- 
qualities and sympathies of mankind which are the same 
everywhere. It cannot be circumscribed or bounded in its 
movements ; it scorns the fetters of space or time. The 
only national feelings recognised in matters of art is that 
evinced by a people who support a native artist when he 
has produced a fine work, of which they feel proud, and 
which adds to the glory of the country. The “difference 
of schools” consists in nothing but the relative amount of 
fine qualities possessed by different writers. One is conspi- 
cuous for one fine quality ; one for another; while the great- 
est works possessing all the fine qualities are universal— 
of all schools and of no.school. Originality and individuality 
of style in a work of art, when it exists, springs less from 
studiously avoiding the works of other writers, as some have 
asserted, that from having studied them all deeply. Origin- 
ality is nothing but the faculty of combning and throwing 
into new forms the materials with which the head is stored, 
and the images and impressions which the mind has received 
from the study of great works. Individuality of style should 
be termed universality, since it is nothing but the faculty of 
combining the most striking points of every work we have 
studied, and throwing them into new forms. Without 
all this it would be possible to produce something “ very 
original,” but certainly not a work of art, as all experience 
demonstrates. We have said there is a right feeling 
amongst our young composers, which must inevitably lead 
to great results; but we are afraid there is a very bad 
one amongst those persons whose duty it is to foster 
and encourage their genius. Let us not be supposed to 
join the “native talent ” ery, which we consider ridiculous 
and calculated to do more harm than good. An artist is 
not to be upheld merely because he is English, but because 
he is eminent in his art; if he cannot stand his ground 
against foreign writers, then let foreign writers have the pre- 
ference. We ask for justice, not favour. It cannot be 
urged that there is any want of encouragement on the part of 
the public, for, whenever any work by an English writer is 

brought before them, they receive it generally better than 

it deserves. No; the true enemies to the progress of music 

in England are chicanery, ballad-mongering, and convention- 

alism, of which more anon. * 


_—-+-—-— 


t pee late M. Castil-Blaze compiled a so-called mass from 
pieces out of various operas by Rossini, and published 
it under the name of the illustrious composer. We have 
already spoken of this famous “ Mass by Rossini,” and stig- 
matised such a piece of buffoonery as it deserved. Were 
Castil-Blaze still alive, what would be his astonishment on 
discovering that he was not the inventor of the process which 
consists in constructing masses out of dramatic music, but 
that, in Germany, he had predecessors, who used Mozart as 
he had used Rossini. f 

In the musical collection of Charles Zulehner, at Mentz, 
there was a mass in C major, bearing the name of Mozart, 
and entitled Coronation Mass. With the exception of the 
“ Credo,” it was composed either of fragments or entire 
pieces from the opera of Cost fan Tutte. These excerpts 
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were transposed into other keys, or their instrumental ac- 
companiments modified. We have never seen this mass, 
but Herr Otto Jahn, more fortunate, was allowed to examine 
a copy.* 

The “ Kyrie” is the trio (No. 10), “ Suave sia il vento,” 
transposed into C, and the wind instruments, except two 
flutes, omitted. A tenor part is added to fill up the har- 
mony and complete a four-part chorus. “Christe Eleison ” 
is the first subject of the duet (No.4), “ Ah, guarda, sorella,” 
transposed into G for soprano and tenor voices, with two 
oboes and two horns in the accompaniment ; some passages 
omitted, and the ritornella placed at the end. 

At the beginning of the “Gloria” are a few bars due 
to the inventive powers of the unknown “arranger ;” the 
rest is composed of themes taken from the first chorus of 
the second finale. In the “ Gratias agimus” appear the first 
seventy bars of the air (No. 11), “Smanie implacabile,” 
solo for soprano in F major; in the “ Qui tollis” we have 
seven noé taken from the opera; but in the “ Miserere” we 
detect four from the first finale, “Ed il polso,” after the 
repetition of the “ Qui tollis,” the “Suscipe” draws upon 
the first finale, from “Oh se tarda,” until the end. “ Quo- 
niam tu solus” is composed of trio (No. 3),§** Una bella sere- 
nata,” without any change except the addition of a fourth 
part for the ¢uéti. The concluding ritornella is suppressed. 
The “ Sanctus” and “ Hosanna” are made out of the andante 
of the first finale, ‘“‘ Dove son,” shortened by six bars, and 
transposed into C. The vocal parts have undergone certain 
modifications rendered necessary so as to fit them to the 
words. 

The “ Benedictus,” this is the duet with chorus (No. 21), 
“ Secondate,” transposed into F, and accompanied by stringed 
instruments, flutes, and oboes. 

The “ Agnus Dei” commences with eleven bars not bor- 
rowed from the opera. ‘These are followed by the music of 
the second finale, “Idol mio,” the part of Despina being 
omitted. 

“Dona nobis” consists of the last concerted piece in the 
opera. 

What will musicians say to such desecration? It is, in 
truth, curious, but more curious still that Zulehner, in a 
letter addressed to Godefroid Weber, should advance the 
opinion that this mass was written by Mozart before the 
opera of Cosi fan Tutte, the materials for which were derived 
from the mass. There is absolutely nothing to support this 
preposterous assumption. It is far more likely that the mass 
isthe work of some obscure compiler. What sanctions this 
belief is the testimony of several old musicians, who, ace 
cording to Herr Jahn, remembered in their youth similar 
masses made up of pieces from Figaro and Don Juan. 


—+}+_— 


— musical feuileton of the first-class Paris papers reckons 
another musician among its regular critics. M. Auguste 
Durand, organist of St. Rech, recently published his maiden 
feuilleton in the Messager de Paris, and the first thing we 
notice in his confession de foi is the last clause in the mis. 
sion confided to him: — 


“Do not be too mucha musician of the future, nor overstep the limits 
of science in the present day, which affords a field quite vast enough for 
observations. The extreme frontier of the beautiful just now is Berlioz, 
and, if you love Auber, learn that two frontiers are no less two heads: 
all depends on the side at which we may enter.” 


To this M. Auguste Durand replies :— 





* W. A. Mozart, by Otto Jahn, Leipsic, 1856—1859, yol, iy. p. 767. 


“T shall be of my age and of my country. The music of the future 
has as yet acquired in Paris only a strongly contested footing, and it 
numbers more adepts in the German than in the French school. As for 
myself, I assert that, for more than half a century, the French school 
has produced enough men of genius to enable any one to consider him- 

| self fortunate at having derived from such a source the principles of 
| musical art! Iam far from being exclusive, and denying the first-class 
| beauties of the Italian and German schools, Luckily, we no longer live 
in the age when Cherubini, director of the Paris Conservatory, would 
not sanction in the class for counterpoint the study of the fugues of 
Sebastian Bach, whom he called ‘darbaro Tedesco’ (?); nor do we 
approve of the severity of Zingarclli, director of the Naples Conservatory, 
| in banishing from the school Mercadante (his successor), who had copied 
| out with his own hand the separate parts of Mozart’s quartets, for thé 
| sake of studying them in score. It is the peculiarity of the French 
| school to have levied contributions on Germany and Italy, and to have 
mingled with the productions of those two schools an originality which 
has caused it to be said that French music is eminently spirituelle.” 
Happily nous avons changé tout cela, in London no less 
than in Paris.. Dogmatism has given way, perhaps, to a some- 
what loose eclecticism. At all events, now there are no 
longer living and producing any Mozarts and Sebastian 
Bachs, there are a far greater number living who are able to 
appreciate what those great men did. 


—-+4+——_ 


——_ to the latest reports from Paris, the idea of 

producing Tannhauser at the Grand Opera is in abey- 
ance—or, at least, indefinitely postponed—or, at most, it will 
be put into rehearsal “this day six months ”—or, at best, 
deferred sine die—or, at the utmost stretch, virtually (vir- 
tuously) abandoned. In revenge, London amateurs are not 
to be disappointed, if rumour speak not falsely, Mr. Harrison 
and Miss Louisa Pyne, or, rather, Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, being firmly nailed to the resolution of bring- 
ing out an English version at their theatre. At any rate, 
the admirers of Herr Wagner’s music will be [gratified to 
learn that his three-night opera, the Niebelungen, is com- 
pleted, or nearly so, and that the last “night” is still un- 
finished. We strongly recommend Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, or, rather, Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa 
Pyne, to rehearse the Miebelungen (which occupies three days 
(not of Algiers—political musicians will understand us—) in 
rehearsal) over Tannhauser, Tristan und Iseulé over the 
Niebelungen, Lohengrin over Tristan und Iseult, the Fly- 
ing Dutch Captain over Lohengrin, Rienzi over the Flying 
Dutch Captain, and the Postillon de Longjumeau (a pre- 
Wagnerite opera) over Rienzi. We advise them thus in 
order to provide for the contingency (or contingencies), of 
a falling through (or fallings through). Thus we advise 
them, and for the reasons stated. 

PETIPACE OF WINCHELSEA. 


HE following communication, from Mr. Thomas Walesby, 
appeared in the Glode of the 10th inst. : — 


“On or about the 6th of October, 1859, the author of the present 
letter offered a suggestion in the Times, and subsequently in the Globe, 
to the following etfect:— 

“* The Great Bell.—“ Big Ben the Second,” at Westminster Palace, 
having been silenced, let the clock strike the hours, pro tem., upon 
the largest of the four chime-bells, which ought to emit a deeper 
note than that of the hour-bell at the Abbey—the other bells being 
mute.’” 

And this proposal was approved by musicians as well 
as by campanologists. Yet the great clock has not been 
permitted to strike up to this moment, so that twelve months 
have elapsed since the hour was indicated by the sound of 
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a bell, a space of time more than sufficient for designing, 
casting, and hanging one of the finest peals of twelve bells 
in the world. 

Now, whatever may have been the different opinions as to 
the conditions of the great bell, or with regard to the chimes, 
so far as we know, there can be no reasonable excuse 
for the non-employment —long before this—of the largest 
chime-bell, above-mentioned, as a tengporary substitute for 
“Big Ben.” Moreover, upwards of four menths ago the 
Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, stated in the 
House of Commons, that means would be used for causing 
the clock to strike’ the hours upon the largest quarter 
(chime) bell. And a searching critic —Mr. Punch—said in 
his inimitable Essence of Parliament (1860, June 4th, 
Monday) :— 


“By far the most important parliamentary statement of the weck 
is, that Big Ben being irretrievably cracked, and London being 
melancholy at not hearing a voice from the Golden Tower, the hours 
are to be struck on the largest quarter-bell.” 


Why, then, let us ask, does it continue silent ? 


 — 


PITCH AND TAR. 
(Extract from a letter.) 

“Capital last number of the Mustcan Worry! Did you laugh 
in writing that leader as much as I did in reading it—eh, Petipace ? 

“TI sent it on to the eldest daughter of Sir Grummore Grum- 
morsum. She shows great taste in laughing. 

By advices received this morning, Mad. d’Engelure is quite 
well, 
“Love to Aries le fise Vascher, and all his circular companions.” 

Ton Cloué. 
DURILLON (cor) d@ ENGELURE. 


[We have been requested to publish the above, to which 
the humorous writer has added the following ontosophical 
jeu @esprit from the paragraphs of our round-abdomened 
contemporary Mr. Punch :-— 





A MUSICAL KEY WANTED. 

Tue Atheneum and the Musical World are always alluding to 
“ The Musical Pitch.” We don’t know what it may be, but should 
say it was the very thing for a grand incantation scene, like that 
in Der Frieschiitz. Perhaps Dibdin composed all his celebrated 
Tar songs with this same “ Musical Pitch ?” or is it a kind of 
wash that the Ethiopian Serenaders are in the habit of using to 
black their faces with ? We confess we are quite in the dark, and 
only wish that either of our above-named musical contemporaries 
would be kind enough to send in a stave or two such as would be 
likely to give us a small taste of what this much-talked of “ Musical 
Pitch” is like. Of course, it is never used for light music ? 











There is none of this pitch, although there be many 
pitches, used in the incantation of DerFreischitz (not Friz- 
schiitz), Dibdin did not compose his tar songs with this 
pitch, although he pitched them all naturally enough. This 
pitch is not the wash of the Ethiop halloocrs, who black not 
their physiognomies of a wash (quelconque), but wash them 
of a black (quelconque), which is not this pitch—as you may 
see. This pitch is unused in light music, which may be 
pitched, nevertheless, in divers pitches (poly-pitched, or 
ponny-pitched). So that our spare-shanked contemporary 
is (as he squeaks) “in the dark ”—pitch-dark—about this 
pitch ; and unless he would run the risk of a pitched battle 
with a herd of hungry aristarchs, he had best pitch his 
sombre speculations on this pitch to the dogs. A pitcher for 
such speculations upon pitch! As coming, too, from one 








who having no sooner pitched his critical pavilion than he 
commences pitching into his brother men of quips, with the 
three-toothed pitchfork of his sarcasm, they are scarcely 
worth the issue of pitch and toss. Pshaw! Fi done! (shade 
of Piccinni—or Pitchizny!) Pi(te)sh!—Mons. Durillon 
(cor-nicHon) d’Engelure ! Petipace. | 


— 


MEYERBEER AND THE TOWN OF SPA. 
(Extract from a private letter.) 


«+... You have already announced that the communal 
council of Spa, under the presidency of Count Cornelissen, 
the burgomaster, decided, some time since, on naming the 
new walk formed between the springs of Barisart and the 
Geronstere after the illustrious author of Les Huguenots. 
This resolution, proposed by M. Servais, one of the sheriffs, 
was unanimously adopted, and notice of the fact transmitted 
to the eminent maestro, who lost no time in answering the 
members of the council in the following letter, remarkable 
for its good taste and amiability :— 


“ Schwalbach, 12th Aug., 1860. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Having been absent from Berlin a month, and tra- 
velling about almost continually during that period, it was but yesterday 
I received the letter addressed by you to me at Berlin. 

“I cannot express to you, gentlemen, how much I am touched by the 
honour you propose doing me, in giving my name to the new walk from 
Barisart to the Geronstere. 

“Such a mark of sympathy is the more flattering, because it proceeds 
from the city of Spa, so near to my heart; for it is to its beneficial springs 
that I owe the re-establishment of my health, to its picturesque sites in- 
spiration and sweet repose, and to its inhabitants a kind and cordial 
welcome for very many years past. 

“ This fresh mark of the interest you feel for me cannot, however, 
increase my attachment and gratitude to Spa, for those are sentiments 
long graven on my heart; but it is another tie binding me to your town, 
of which I am almost bold enough to consider myself as the adopted 
child, a belief you have just strengthened by inscribing my name upon 
one of your promenades. 

“TJ remain, gentlemen, 
“Yours devotedly and gratefully, 
“ G, MEYERBEER.” 





There were grand} fetes at the inauguration of the “ Pro- 
menade Meyerbeer.” Several concerts were also given. 
Then came the “ Kermesse,” or fair, with its popular balls, 
illuminations, and rejoicings of all kinds, and, lastly, the 
grand steeplechase of the 24th September, which closed the 
season at Spa. 


—_—_—<__ or 


Mr. Georas Avaustus Sata.— The success of the Cornhill 
Magazine appears to have excited the enterprise of another pub- 
lishing firm, and a rival is announced for the 1st of December, 
under the auspices of that popular writer, Mr. Sala. This new 
literary periodical is to be entitled, simply, Temple Bar, and the 
editor, we are informed, has taken out a patent to secure the 
monopoly of all puns and smart sayings that may thereby be sug- 
gested. Such of our contemporaries, however, as imagine that 
this fresh candidate for public favour will confine itself chiefly to 
light, perhaps to frivolous, literature are mistaken.— The Press. 

[We have also heard it indistinctly hinted that still 
“another publishing firm” is about to issue still another 
“rival” to Cornhill Magazine ; and that this “ new literary ” 
periodical is to be entitled, simply, Shoe Lane—editors, the 
authors of The Goose with the Golden Eggs. Shoe Lane— 
we have further almost learnt— will be published ten 
times annually, so as to give it an original feature, and to 
bring it within the conditions of the decimal coinage. A 
serial thus rediged can scarcely miss faisant nargue to all 
concurrences, or simultaneous runnings. P, WINCHELS.] 
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Che Operas, 
—_—_—+—— 


Her Maggsty’s Tueatre.— Robin Hood continues to draw 
immense audiences, and the interest the performance created on 
the first night increases with each successive repetition. As the 
music is heard oftener, its beauties become more apparent, and 
its purpose is rendered more distinct. This is the best compliment 
that could be paid to the opera, and proves that its merits are not 
superficial, nor its attractions merely of the ad captandum kind. 
So great indeed is the success, that it weakens in some respects the 
prestige of the alternate Italian nights, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, &c., now warble to more multitudinous ears 
than Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, even with the aid of Don 
Giovanni. It is lucky for Mr. Buckstone that the Haymarket 
Theatre is so near to Her Majesty’s. The “overflows” to Robin 
Hood have helped to “cram” the elegant little temple of comedy 
opposite. 

Of the principal singers engaged in the performance of Robin 
Hood we cannot speak too favourably. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
never better suited, and, besides his wonderfully spirited decla- 
mation of the songs elsewhere quoted, gives the arduous scene of the 
prison, late as it appears in the opera, with an enthusiasm that im- 
parts itself to his audience, and encourages the belief that he could 
go through the whole of his music again with the utmost ease, so 
fresh and vigorous is his voice, so unabated his energy. Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington may fairly appropriate the well-known 
words of Byron— “I arose one morning and found myself famous.” 
Her Childe Harold is Maid Marian; for, little known to the general 
public before Thursday night week, not at all, indeed, outof the con- 
cert-room, her admirable performance of that part at once raised 
her to a high position—a position which we have no doubt 
whatever she will maintain. ithout alluding to any other piece, 
the scene in Act II.—‘ Hail, happy morn,”—is enough to prove 
her a singer of the first class, her expressive rendering of the 
prayer and her facile execution of the last movement, a bravura 
of uncommon difficulty, showing her to be an accomplished mistress 
of two wholly opposite styles. She and Mr. Santley—whose voice 
alone would attract, even were he a less consummate vocalist— 
share, and! deservedly share, the applause with Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
and it is gratifying to find them following the example set by that 
gentleman, in resisting the demands for encores. On Saturday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday—at the second, third and fourth performances, 

not one encore was accepted; and, if this apparently “ dead set” 
thus made against an absurd custom be resolutely persisted in, the 
public, as well as the ‘artists, will be gainers ; the latter, not being 
tired of singing, will be able to keep fresh to the end, while the 
former, not being tired of hearing, will be able to enjoy the entire 

erformance without lassitude. ‘he composer, too, will be greatly 

enefited by the abolition of “encores,” which, if numerous, 
cannot but divert attention from those parts of his work which have 
cost him the largest amount of thought and labour, and which he 
himself would naturally be most pleased to find appreciated. To 
conclude, Mr. Honey is invaluable in the comic scenes of the 
Sompnour. Mad. Lemaire is lively, industrious, and always 
correct, as Alice; while Messrs. Bartleman, Patey, and Parkinson 
do their best with the subordinate characters of Little John, Much, 
and Allan, the two former being in all respects competent. ‘The 
orchestra, under the able direction of M. Charles Hallé, works 
zealously ; and the solos especially (awarded to oboe, violoncello, 
clarionet, and flute, in various parts of the opera, are invariably 
well played. Much has been done in the way of mise en 
scéne and general stage arrangements; but nearly as much has 
been left undone that might with advantage have been effected for 
Robin Hood. It is something, however, to have produced such a 
work—more particularly as the present undertaking is a new 
one ; and the reception given to the whole opera on each successive 
night has been so unmistakably genuine that there can be no 
question whatever as to the feeling of the public. 

Don Giovanni was given on Wednesday by the Italian company, 
the cast differing from that of the regular season in two essential 

articulars only, Mlle. Parepa appearing for the first time as 

Zerlina, and Herr Hermanns as the Commendatore. Mlle. Pa- 











repa, we think, would have been heard and seen to far greater 
advantage in Donna Elvira than in the peasant girl, although she 
sings the music well, in spite of the uncalled-for alterations and 
intruded shake in “ Batti, batti.” Mlle. Parepa is too good an 
artiste not to pay proper respect to the greatest of all dramatic 
musicians, unless she had been advised to the contrary. We 
should like to know who it was counselled the lady to improve 
Mozart. Herr Hermanns has a deep bass voice, of stentorian 

ower, and fine quality, admirably fitted to such music as that of 

farcel in the i ts, and Bertram in Robert le Diable. He 
sang the part of the Commendatore with decided effect, and was 
very impressive in the last scene. Of Mlle. Titiens’ Donna Anna, 
Mile. Vaniri’s Elvira, Signor Giuglini’s Ottavio, Signor Vialetti’s 
Leporello, and M. Gassier’s Don Giovanni (one of the best now 
extant)—performances all so well known, it is needless to say 
anything in this place. Perhaps Mlle. Titiens was grander than 
on any previous occasion in Donna Anna, and certainly Signor 
Giuglini never sang the lovers’ music with more winning sweetness. 
It was pleasing to observe the stand the Italian my “th follow- 
ing the example of the English artists, headed by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
made against the encores, every demand for a repetition being 
refused, except in the case of “Il mid letoro,” which nevertheless 
Signor Giuglini might have declined repeating with perfect good 
grace. Don Giovanni was repeated last night, and is likely to run 
some nights in alternation with Robin Hood. 


Roya Eneuish OrEra.—Dinorah was given for the first time 
this season, on Wednesday, and introduced Mr. Chapple, a bary- 
tone of provincial name, in the part of Hoel. Mr. Chapple ma 
be congratulated on his first appearance. His voice, not paavifel, 
is very agreeable in quality, and of considerable compass in the 
upper register, as the music of Hoel necessitates. He has evidently 
had stage experience, as he’ walks easily and without being con- 
strained, and his gestures and movements are unforced. Some 
allowance must be made for a first appearance, but, taken alto- 
gether, the new barytone was a decided hit. The part of the 
male goatherd was sustained by Miss Leffler, who sang the air 
written for Mad. Nantier-Didée very charmingly. The young lady, 
however, must learn to infuse a little more vivacity into her 
action. A goatherd is not necessarily a tame person, more 
especially when addressing his companion on so exciting a sub- 
ject as that of love. Miss Leffler is a novice, and therefore we 
tender her our advice, hoping she will profit by it. Miss Louisa 
Pyne never sang more delightfully. She warbled indeed like a 
lark, and gave the shadow song to perfection. Mr. Harrison’s 


| Coventino is perhaps his best performance, hilarious without being 


obstreperous humorous without coarseness, and quaint ‘without 
queerness, to speak in Johnsonian phrase. Miss Thirlwall played 
the part of the female goatherd, and Mr. St. Alban that of the 
reaper, both creditably ; and Mr. H. Corri gave the hunter's song 
with infinite spirit. ‘The band was inimitable throughout, and the 
whole performance one of the most satisfactory given by the 
Pyne and Harrison company. We are sorry to add that the 
theatre was by no means full. 


—_—==>=_ 


Pecxuam.—The concert given by Mr. Howard Herring, at the 
Assembly Rooms, on Thursday evening, was exceedingly well at- 
tended, the only a being the absence of Miss Eliza 
Hughes, from illness. Miss Palmer was the principal lady vocalist. 
She sang with great taste several ballads, and in the popular song 
of “ The skipper and his boy,” obtained a unanimous encore. Mr. 
George Tedder was the principal tenor. He sang with greater 
care than usual, and was deserved by encored in a ballad by F. 
Romer. The principal basso was Mr. Psy who is becoming 
a great favourite with the suburban concert-goers. His reading of 
Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum” was capital, and in the popular 
“Beer song” from Martha (“Chi mi dira”) he was vociferously 
applauded, and deservedly encored. There was no instrumental 
solo. Mr. Howard Herring, besides assisting in several concerted 
pieces with Messrs. Beckett, Everson and Osborn, accompanied the 
vocal music on the pianoforte, but he will require more practice 
before he will be a good accompanist, as he was anything but 
steady in keeping time with the vocalists, 
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Ryve.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. Austin, professor of the 
cornet-d-pistons, gave two concerts at the Victoria Rooms on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. The Delepierre family and Miss Garland, with 
the concert-giver himself, sustained the solo parts of the perfor- 
mances, which were much applauded by the crowded audience as- 
sembled. Many pieces were encored ; but the performers generally 
returned to the platform only to acknowledge the compliment; a 
course, indeed, which the true artist should invariably adopt. Mr. 
Austin introduced a selection from a mass by Dr. Holloway, of this 
town, arranged as a trio for pianoforte, cornet, and harmonium, and 
was performed with much effect by Messrs. Fowler, Austin, and 
W. Salter. The “et incarnatus,” alto solo, was played with feeling 
by Mr. Austin, and greatly applauded. 


Mancuester.—The first of Mad. Clara Novello’s two “ fare- 
well performances” attracted an assembly of more than two thou- 
sand persons to the Free Trade Hall on Saturday. The fair artist 
was greeted with thunders of applause, and appears to have created 
an immense sensation by her singing. She was assisted by the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Land, who gave some popular glees and madrigals with marked 
effect. Herr Molique and Mlle. Anna Molique executed some 
violin and pianoforte pieces in admirable style. The Italian Opera 
Company have been Playing Don Giovanni and Rigoletto, Mario 
playing Ottavio, not the hero in Mozart’s opera. Neither piece 
presents anything new to the readers of the Musica Wort», except 
the Zerlina of Mad. Viardot, which is represented as singularly 
novel and vivacious. Signor Dragone, it would seem, is over- 
rated by managers, since neither his Don Giovanni nor Jester in 
Rigoletto has been accepted by the public. 


Betrast.—(From our own Correspondent.) —Our musical season 
here has already commenced. Mad. Rudersdorff’s company are 
now giving a series of — at the theatre in a very effective 
manner, and the principal artists receive much applause, and are 
nightly called before the curtain two or three times. The fol- 
lowing remarks on Mad. Rudersdorff’s singing is from one of our 
local papers— Zhe Northern Whig—the excellency of whose 
musical criticisms has made it an authority :— 

“In this lady’s singing, speaking of it generally, the auditor is not 
less impressed by the actual power of her voice and vigour of her execu- 
tion than by the intellectual earnestness, if we may say so, which 
pervades it. Behind the highly-cultivated musician, singing the notes 
of the composer, we feel the intelligent woman interpreting and realising 
his ideas. A certain earnestness which always accompanies intellect, 
and which is much more at home in serious and tragic situations than 
in gay and trifling passages, renders Mad. Rudersdorff’s dramatic sing- 
ing, so far as it can do so, perfect, and would itself atone for large 
deficiencies in the voice, did such exist. Many voices are sweeter; a 
few more powerful and better regulated, but scarcely any among the 
present generation of singers have the same capability of being im- 
pressed with shades of fecling—the same range of varied accentuation. 
So much is this the case that Mad. Rudersdorff is constantly making 
her audience forget herself in the sympathies which she awakens for the 
ideal character she represents, and thereby attains what should be the 
artist’s true ambition. Much more than the senses merely is gratified 
by her singing, which, so purely a bodily effort with some, is with her 
an exercise of the mental powers as well.” 


Mr. Elliot Galer and Miss Fanny Reeves also received a fair 
share of attention from the press. Mr. Benson’s power is scarcely 
equal to the important part he fills, but he is painstaking and 
careful. The orchestra, under M. Randegger’s baton, is very 
good, and though the chorus is weak, the tout ensemble is superior 
to anything we have had in the opera way before. Next week 
the Classical Harmonists’ Society (what a terribly long and un- 
meaning name!) give their first concert, when Acis and Galatea, 
and a new cantata, England, Star of Freedom! written by Mr. 
William Ball, and composed by Mr. George B. Allen, wil! be 
performed by Miss Theresa Jefferys, Miss Winn, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Winn, with a band and chorus of one hundred. Mr. 
T. Harper and Mr. R. Blagrove are among the instrumentalists. The 
Society, being anxious to infuse a love of the best music into the 
less wealthy classes, are going to give another shilling vight, when 





the Messiah will be sung by the same company. Early in No- 
vember, the Anacreontic Society open their campaign with two 
concerts, at which Mad. Novello will take her farewell of Belfast. 
Such a brilliant commencement augurs well for the season, and 
indeed there is reason to expect it will be one of the first on 
record. Perhaps in no town in the kingdom is music making more 
rapid strides, 
—_—<_So 


Mr. Batre’s New Opzra.—The patrons of the Royal 
English Opera will be gratified to learn that the new opera 
of Mr. Balfe is completed, or at least very nearly so, and 
that one act is already in the hands of the copyist. 


Sicnor ALary, re-arranger and improver of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, has been created by the Queen of Spain a 
Knight of the Royal Order of Charles the Third, for services 
non-explained, but, though confidential, doubtless urgent. 





New Yorx.—Mr. Brougham’s new comedy, Playing with Fire, 
writes a New York paper, was produced at Wallack’s theatre, on 
Tuesday evening, to the infinite delight of a large audience; it is 
undoubtedly the best comedy the author has yet written; and, 
although the plot is exceedingly slight, it is very cleverly elabo- 
rated, and the situations are arranged admirably. The dialogue 
sparkles with wit and bon mots, and is peculiarly epigrammatic. 

he plot is simple, that a Mr. Waverly is jealous of his wife with- 
out cause, and induces Dr. Savage, just as a test, to flirt with her. 
It is a dangerous attempt for the Doctor, this “ playing with fire,” 
and he does not altogether escape; but no particular harm is 
done, and all ends well. The acting could not have been better. 
The Herald says, ‘The piece made a thorough, undoubted, and 
genuine success, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it altogether 
the best of Mr. Brougham’s comedies. That it will have a great 
run and an enduring place in the English drama is beyond perad- 
venture.” The Tribune considers it “ one of the most clever and 
brilliant works of this versatile author,” and says it “ was received 
with unbounded approval by a crowded audience.” The Times is 
equally complimentary, and remarks, “ Only that the public crave 
for novelty, it ought to run for the rest of the season.” 


Wuat vores THis Mean ?—At the Crystal Palace, Clara Novello 
took leave of the Londoners, before whom she has been warbling 
the National Anthem long anterior to the coronation of the Queen, 
or that of her Majesty’s predecessor, W.R., either. The farewell of the 
favourite was in the Messiah ; but had it been the Dead March in Saul 
it could hardly have met with a more lugubrious accompaniment on the 
part of the audience, swarms of whom really did march about during 
the performance, far more intent upon Staple’s cold pork pies and hot 
coffee than on the staccatoed and liquid strains of the syren, who seemed 
heartily glad when the affair was over. And a trumpery affair it was, 
as regards the projectors, the extraction anyhow of gold from the lady’s 
notes being their one object. This they certainly attained so far as the al- 
lurement of a large crowd through most mediocre and inexpensive 
attractions can be deemed a success; but in any other than a sordid 
sense it was a failure. No experience, no number of repetitions of ex- 
periments, seem to give the managers the least idea, or the least desire 
of an idea, how to accommodate the public. The same higgledy-pig- 
gledy as of old still prevails, and promises to be everlasting. Muddle 
has made its home beneath the transparent roof, and everybody can see 
the remedy, save those who should apply it, but who won’t ; nor will 
they make way for those that would. It is only a positive genius for 
mismanagement that could so counteract the national magnetism of the 
place, its site, grounds, &c.; for notwithstanding its distance, and the 
inconveniences of getting there, and on such occasions as to-day, the 
discomforts when reached, and the extortions and privations, and so on, 
still, scarcely any state of the atmosphere is repellant enough to prevent 
a large gathering, which generally separates grumbling at an adminis- 
tration of affairs nearly as bad as the conduct of public business in the 
House of Commons. ‘That such a multitude as assembled to-day could 
be got together is a phenomenon it would take a whole Brougham to 
expound at a Social Science Congress ;—called social because the Lord 
Harry has it all to himself; and capital company he is, according to all 
accounts;—said accounts very agreeable a long way off from the 
“transactions” recorded. — London correspondent of “ The Liverpool 
Albion.” 
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Ciara Novetio.—The centre of attraction was the renowned soprano 
who will be heard no more in public after this season, To say that the 
regret at her departure will be sincere and universal, is merviy reiterat- 
ing the constant observation of all respecting her; and, in truth, there 
can be but one feeling upon the matter, since it is well known that 
Mad. Novello’s place cannot be occupied by any known soprano of the 
present day. For many years past she has been the only lady capable 
of singing oratorio music as it should be sung ; and though many have 
tried to imitate her, all have been found wanting. Then, as regards 
such places as the Crystal Palace, it is not probable that many voices 
would arise capable of filling so large a space ; and it certainly will be 
a serious drawback to the directors in case they pursue their course 
another’year of giving monster performances of oratorios, if no soprano 
can be found equal to her whose loss we now deplore. Mad. Novello’s 
singing of the music in the Creation is too well known to require com- 
ment; but in hearing her well-remembered strains, it is a further cause of 
regret to know that she is retiring while her voice is yet as rich, as clear, as 
powerful, and as exquisite as it ever has been. She has not lost one 
iota of her former qualities, and every year we fancy she has improved 
in style, and in the development of musical genius. This, no doubt, 
arises from the extraordinary care with which her first efforts were 
trained, and from the cultivation of her wonderful powers in the most 
perfect ahd artistic manner. The chorus, though numerous, was by 
no means powerful, arising probably from the incongruity of materials, 
and the difficulty of getting so many voices together to practice, at this 
season of the year.— Musical Times. 

A Portrait oF SHAKSPEARE. — Hanging on the staircase wall of 

Cotehele House, the ancient Cornish seat of the Edgecumbe family, on 
the banks of the Tamar, is an old painting, described by the female at- 
tendant who pilots visitors over the house, as “a portrait of Shakspeare.” 
It is a stained and timeworn painting on panel—if I rightly remember— 
about two feet six inches high, and perhapstwo feet wide. ‘The dealers 
would describe it as “ perished,” for many years must have gone by since 
any protecting varnish coated it over. ‘The frame is a narrow wood one, 
rudely carved and gilt, and, like the painting, injured by time and ex- 
posure in the dampest and worst atmosphere in England for pictures. 
Books from Cornwall can invariably be told by their dampness and 
earthy smell. The portrait more closely resembles the Jansen pic- 
ture than any of the other supposed likenesses. There is the marble 
forehead, the dark and contemplative face tinged with melancholy, and 
the great lace collar which distinguish the portrait of the Dutch artist. 
Of its history, or of the length of time that it has belonged to the house, 
nothing is known by the venerable housekeeper. Her remark, I think, 
was, that it has hung where it is now to be seen as long as ever she 
could remember, and that it has always been known as the portrait of 
Shakspeare. In many situations the painting would, perhaps, be passed 
unheeded, but associated with this famous old mansion, remarkable for 
its antique furniture, tapestry, and household implements, complete and 
intact since the days of Elizabeth and James, it deserves attention in 
these days of Shaksperian inquiry and national portrait seeking. The 
dull and heavy Stratford bust cannot be considered as bearing any but 
the faintest resemblance to the great bard. The Lansdowne portrait, 
also, however well authenticated it may be, does not impress the be- 
holder that it is the veritable likeness of William Shakspeare, any more 
than the stiff and rude engravings which adorn the early folios. Whither, 
then, shall we turn for another portrait? I answer, to Cotehele; and 
the claims of the picture on its staircase wall to a little attention I deem 
to be these:—It is old, its battered condition does not in the least affect 
its historical worth, although to some minds this would help to a convic- 
tion of its genuineness. It forms part of one of the most curious and 
ancient houschold collections in England; it conveys something of the 
features that a person would naturally associate with a great thinking 
and imaginative mind; and, above all, as a fresh bone for Shaksperian 
contention, it has the good quality of being hitherto unpecked, and not 
growled over.—John Camden Hotten, 











HE CONSERVAT TY. — The 
NINTH YEAR. — Trustees Viscount RANELAGH and J, C. COBBOLD, 
Esq., M.P. This Society was established 7th September, 18523 for investment of 
capital and savings, and for securing eligible land investments in counties, conferring 
the freehold franchise. Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land and 
Borrowing Departments will be sent free of expense to any part of the world, Plans 
of estates 6d. each, or 7d, by post. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Se > 
, Offices, No. 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; — 
The present rate of interest on Shares is b yer cent. and on Deposits 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, with privilege of prompt withdrawal whenrequired, No 
partnership liability, and the taking of land quite optional. 





FERRARIS WORK 


ON 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, 
Price 8s.J 
MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers. 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 

“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications of 
similar kind.”—Atheneum. 

** Here is a really sensible work.”— Musical World. 





Hees ENGEL begs to announce that he has REMOVED 


from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ISS AUGUSTA THOMSON has RETURNED to 
Town for the Season.—Letters, for town or country engagements, to be 
addressed to 24 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce 

that she has RETURNED to town for the season,—All communications 

respecting engagements for concerts, oratorios, and pupils to be addressed to her 
residence, 36 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, 





M ISS LASCELLES begs to announce she has RE- 
TURNED from the Continent.—All letters for engagements and pupils to be 
addressed to 34 York Street, Portman Square, W. 


ISS SELINA PYKE (Pupil of Mr. Cuaruzs 

SaLAMAN) begs to announce that she has RETURNED to TOWN, and 

has resumed giving LESSONS onthe PIANOFORTE. Miss P. attends Schools and 
her Pupils westward twice a-week.—52 Great Prescott Street, E. 


O TUNERS.—A Music Seller in a large Midland 
Town wishes to make an engagement with a Party who can ay Tune, 
Regulate, and Repair Pianofortes and Harmoniums ; and who understands well the 
mechanismzof these instruments.—Address, A. Z., care of Messrs. Boosey & Sons, 
Holles Street, London.? 


A TUNER from Broadwood’s is desirous of a SITUA- 


TION in town or country.—Address, A. Z., 8 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S. W. 














rI\HE ARION EIGHT-PART CHOIR.—The Members 


meet every Thursday Evening, at 8 o’clock, at 13 Berners Street, W. Conductor, 
Mr. ALFrep Giteert. Prospectuses may be obtained. 
F. F, RIELLY, Hon. Sec. 


O BANDMASTERS. — Third Monmouthshire Rifle 

Volunteers.—Wanted a BANDMASTER for the above Corps. A good opening 

for a clever musician.—Apply to Mr. R. N, Osborne, Hon, Sec., Band ,Committee, 
17 Dock Street, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Ky VANS’ HARMONIUM, at 107. 10s., is in a handsome 
French Polished OakCase, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so 
peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 
Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 


H VANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 6/. Gs., in a 

French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass Five Octaves, and a soft 
subdued agreeable quale of tone—designed, expressly for a cottage or small sitting 
room. Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 














VANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—An Illustrated 
-4 Catalogue of the whole of these well known Instruments, with one and 
two Rows of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices,ranging from £6 6s. 
to £147.—May now be had upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, London. 


BYANS ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—An Illustrated 


Catalogue is just published, post free, from the!Manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, 
Holles Street, London. 


S7. JAMES’S HALL, November 21st.—MAD. CLARA 

NOVELLO’S formal farewell and most positively LAST APPEARANCE in 
London on Wednesday, November 21st, 1860.—Further particulars in future advertise- 
ments, and at Cramer, Beale, & Co’s. 201 Regent Street., 


ris . ma P . 
ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 
C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘* Dinorah,” “* Trovatore,” 
‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 
formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 
in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Ei 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 39 

King Street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D, 1834.-The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, Cash Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on 
written or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 
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Messrs, DUNCAN DAVISON & CO’s PUBLICATIONS, 





VOCAL. 


Poetry by 
. Logan 2/0 
Mary Howitt 2/0 


Composer. 
Apetaipa. The Cuckoo,” ‘i ° 
i “Sunshine,” —,. : 
Aautar, E. “ In a wood on a windy day,” r Acton Bell 3/0 
“« Sympathy,” ‘ ear Ellis Bell 2/0 
Beatrice Abercrombie 2/6 
- Charles Mackay 2/0 
Jessica Rankin 2/6 
2/0 
3/0 
2/6 
3/0 
2/0 
2/6 


” 
Aen, G.B. “ The meadow gate,” . 
Baxer, H. “ The stepping-stones,” —, 
BaFe, M.W. “ I’m not in love remember,” 
“Oh! take me to " heart again, . 

“ T love you,” ED oA Morris 
“ If I could change as | others change, ” Jessica Rankin 
. “ Fresh as a rose,” . 
Benepict, J. “ Now the shades grow deeper,” ‘ 5. Cnsnieel 
Bercer, E. “ That handsome volunteer,” Sang by Miss E. Stanley 
Branam, C. “ Persevere,” (The career of ae J. Oxenford 3/0 
Bruce, E. “ When I was young,” ° D. Ryan 2/0 
“ When first you shone before me,” ‘ 2/0 
Comm, M. “ Awake little pilgrim,” : ; ? 2/6 
“ Look cn the brightest side,” 2/6 
CruweEtt, G.“ One night as I did — (Flute ~~ Violoncello 
accomp. ) Burns 4/0 
Violin or Horn pert, in lieu of Violoncello, each 0/6 
“ Mournfully, sing mournfully,” . ‘ 
(Violin or Finte abit obbligato, ) 
“ Where is the sea,” 
(Violoncello or Viola aceomp. obligato. ) 
DessavER, J. “ Quick arise, maiden mine,” P J. Oxenford 
Dieut,Lovts.“ Yet ere I seck a distant shore,” 
Experssoun, M. “ My Mary,” 
pe “ Swect little Jenny,” F 
Foster, Arics. “ Merrily shines the morn,” 
Ferrant, Apotro. “ The Voice and Singing.” 
(The formation and cultivation of the voice for singing) 
> Three Italian Songs : 
No, 1—* Vieni, Vieni,” . ° 
2—* Ah se piacer mi Vuoi,” . 
3—“ L’onda che mormora,” . 
Eight Ballads : 
No. 1—“ Sweet days of youth,” Mrs. Gent 
2—* Long years of care,” . W. W. Cazalet 
3—“ When mid the festive scenes,” Ann Riskey 
4—“ Break not by heedless word the spell,” 
Lady Flora Hastings 2/0 
W. W. Cazalet 2/0 


” 


” 


John Ellison 


Rev. W. Evans 


Maggioni 2/0 
” 2/0 
Metastasio 2/6 
2/0 
2/0 
2/0 


5— Sweet hope,” 2 





6— Remembrance,” P 
7—“ Gratitude,” 
8—* T love the oak,” 


" 2/0 
2/0 | 
2/0 | 


Right Hon. W. M. 8. 
PART SONGS. 


Macrarren, G. A. Three Four-part Songs, for two Tenors and 
two Basses, 
No. 1—“ The fairy’s evensong,” G. Macfarren 2/0 
2—* The world’s festivals,” Douglas Thompson 3/0 
38—* The arrow and the song,” Longfellow 2/0 
Separate vocal part each, ‘ 0/6 
Meyerseer, G. “The Lord’s Prayer,” for four voices, (in score) 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, and Organ, ad lib. 3/0 
Separate vocal parts, each P 0/6 
“ Aspiration,” for Bass solo, and chorus of three 





Sopranos, two Tenors, and Bass, (in score) 4/0 


Composer, 5 Poetry by 
Ferrari, Apotro. Two Chamber Trios, (Sopr. Mez. and Contr.) 
No, 1—* Come sisters let us dance and sing,” C.C. 2/6 
2—* Come fairies come,” . - KAL, 2/6 
GREvILLE, Hon. Mrs. “ Oh! I would wend with thee,” 3/0 
* as a Duet for Soprano and Barytone, . - 3/0 
ss “ Quand on me donnerait,” (with Guitar accomp.) 1/0 
‘ Do. as a Duet for Soprano and Tenor, ‘ 2/0 
Hareairt, C. J. “ Tomorrow,” , R. S. Gowenlock 2/6 
Hatevy, F. “ Lord hear us we implore thee,” J. Oxenford 2/0 
2 “ He will be here,’ .. i“ 2/0 
Jonns, Mrs. “ The merry lark,” (a lament) Rev. C. Kingsley 2/0 
Lurz,W.M. “ Under the Linden tree,” J. P. Wooler 2/6 
x “ Merry little Maud,” . ” 2/6 
MEYERBEER,G. “ Here on the mountain,” (Clarionet accomp. 
obbligato) . ° J. Oxenford 4/0 
Violin and Violoncello (in liew of Clarionet) each 0/6 
“ Near to thee,” (with Violoncello,) Pe 4/0 
MeKeunurs,0. “ Flowers, lovely flowers,” J. H. Horncastle 2/6 
Macrarrey,G.A. “ The thoughts of youth,” Longfellow 2/0 
“ Paquita,” (I love when the sun has set,) . 2/6 
Monk, E.G. “ Go sit by the summer sea,” ., - 2/0 
Morr, F. “ Wert thou mine,” Charles Mackay 2/6 
Mortey, H.K. “ I never knew how dear thou wert,” C. Warfield 2/6 
Mozart, W. A. “‘ The very angels weep, dear,” . J. Oxenford 3/0 
Norra, E. “ Hurrah for old England,” . Gerald Massey 2/0 
Osporne, G. A. “ The dewdrop and the rose,” Isabella Hampton 2/6 
Pecan, Dr. J.“ Fare thee well,” ° ° Lord Byron 2/6 
“ “ Weeds and flowers,” Mrs. Alfred V. Newton 2/6 
Purm.urs,LovE.u.“ The Christmas rose,” M. A. Stodart 2/6 
Ricuarps,Brinuey. “ The harp of Wales,” E. Gilbertson 2/6 
< “ The blind man and summer,” W. Jones 2/6 
a “ The Suliote war song,” E. Gilbertson 3/0 
Reicuarpt, A. “ Thou art so near, and yet so far,” J. Oxenford 3/0 
“ Are they meant but to deecive me,” o 2/6 
“ Good night,” (Wiegenlied) P a 2/6 
“ Pretty rosebud,” . M. S. Maleolm 2/0 
‘* The old willow tree,” S. Whittesley 2/0 
Scuogsser, A. “ I would I were a butterfly,” Zeila 2/6 
Streiine, FE. “ Leonora,” : . R. Howitt 2/0 
Wuite,CLement.“ My ain Donald,” P John Brougham 2/6 
YarnotD, E. “ The Troubadour’s lament,” Hon. Mrs, Greville 2/6 
‘“* The maiden’s lament,” ° » 8/0 
‘a “ La Giovinezza del poeta,” Prati 2/0 
Vivier,EvGcene.** When o’er the meadows green,’ " (with Horn 
accomp. obbligate) 
Violoncello part, in lieu of Horn 


” 


” 


” 
SELIGMANN, J. 
St. Leger, H. J. 


” 


3/0 
0/6 


Meyrerpeer, G. “ This house to love is holy,” serenade for eight 
voices, (in score) two Sopranos, two Altos, two 
Tenors, and two Basses J. Oxenford 4/0 

Separate vocal parts, each, 7 0/6 

“ The Battle of the Baltic,” for four voices, (in score) 

two Sopranos, Tenor, and Bass . Campbell 2/6 
Separate vocal parts, each 0/6 
“ The bridal morn,” for four voices, (in score) 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass D. Ryan 2/0 
“God save the Queen,” for four voices, (two 
Tenors, and two Basses) in score . 


Monk, E. G. 


Pecu, Dr. J 


Vos, C, Dz. 
- 0/6 





Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris; 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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GUINEA EDITION OF BEETHOVEN'S ‘SONATAS. 





To be Published Next Week, in Two Volumes, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 10s, 6d. each, 


BEETHOVEN'S 


SONATAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


EDITED BY W. DORRELL, ESQ 
Of the Royal Academy of Music, 


WITH 


LIFE OF BEETHOVEN BY G. A. MACFARREN, 


AND 


PORTRAIT BY J. LYNCH. 





THIS COMPLETE EDITION OF THE SONATAS 


Will be found the most perfect and correct of any published, 


It is Beautifully Printed on the Best Paper from newly Engraved Plates. 





Contents or Vou, I. Contents or Vor, IL 

Page 
Sonata. No. 1.—Op. 2.—F Minor . 1 
Dedicated to Haydn. 


Sonata. 
Dedicated to Haydn. 


Sonata 
Dedicated to Haydn. 


Sonata Op. 7.—E Flat 


Sonata - No. 1.—Op, 10.—C Minor 
Dedicated to Mad. la Comtesse de Browne. 


Sonata - No. 2.—Op.10.—F. . 
Dedicated to Mad la Comtesse de Browne. 


SONATA » No.38.—Op.10.—D. . 
Dedicated to Mad. la Comtesse de Browne. 


Sonata PATHETIQUE . Op. 13.—C Minor . 
Dedicated to Prince Lichnowski, 


SonaTa 

SoNnATA ° : ° 
= 

SonATA 


SoNATA . “ ‘ . No, 2.—Op. 31.—D Minor 
SONATA. é ; x -» No. 3.—Op. 31.—E Flat 
No. 1.—Op. 49.—G Minor 
No, 2.—Op. 49.—G.. 
Op.53.—C, . 


No. 2.—Op.2.—A. a: ee 


No. 3.- Op. 2.— te 
SonaTA 
SonATA 
Dedicated to Count “de Waldstein. 
SonaTA  . ° ° ° . 
SonaTA APPASSIONATA ° 
Dedicated to Count de Brunswick, 
SonaTA Op. 78.—F Sharp 
Dedicated to Mad. la Comtesse de Brunswick. 
Op. 79.—G. 
Op. 81.—E Flat 


Op. 54.—F, 
Op. 57.—F Minor 


SonaTA 4 ° e e e 


Sonata CARACTERISTIQUE 
Dedicated to the Archduke Rodolphe. 


SonaTA 


No. 1.—Op. 14.—E. 
No, 2.—Op. 14.—G 


Op. 22.—B Flat Op. 90.—E Minor 


Dedicated to le Comte de Brow ne. 
Sonata, with Funerat Marcu . 
Dedicated to Prince Lichnowski. 
SONATA QUASI UNA FANTASIA. 
(Known as the Moonlight Sonata) No. 1.—Op. 27.—C# Minor . 
Dedicated to the Countess Giulietta di Giucciardi., 
SoNATA QUASI UNA FANTASIA No, 2.—Op. 27,—E Flat 
Dedicated to the Princess de Lichtenstein. 
SonaTA PASTORALE . 
Dedicated to M. de Sonnenfels, 


Sonata. : <r e - No. 1—Op. 31.—G. 


Op. 26.— 


Op. 28—D. . 


Dedicat: od to Count Maurice Lichnowski, 
SONATA Op. 101.—A, 
Dedicated to Mad. la Baronne Dorothea Ertmann. 


Granp SonaTAa Op. 106.—B Flat 


Dedicated to the Archduke Rodolphe, 


SonaATA . 
Dedicated to Mile. Maximiliana Brentano, 


SonaTA . . r . Fe 


Op. 109,—E, ‘ 


Op. 110.—A Flat . 


Sonata Op. 111,—C Minor . 


Dedicated to the Archduke Rodolphe. 
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